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“NEW SWEDEN’S” EARLY PASTORS 


Torkillus and Campanius the First in a Line 
of Faithful Ministers 


[From an N. L. C. Special Bulletin] 


WHETHER the first Swedish pastor, Reorus 
Torkillus, arrived with the earliest col- 
onists or a year or two later, is a question 
over which there is difference of opinion. 
Yet the profound concern of these men 
and women for their spiritual needs seems 
to indicate that they would not have ven- 
tured forth into an unknowable future 
without one who could administer the 
essential sacraments of their faith. It is 
recorded, however, that the first concern 
of those pioneers on their arrival was to 
offer thanks to God for His divine guid- 
ance and to make provision for regular 
worship after the manner of the Lutheran 
Church in Sweden. : 

Pastor Torkillus devoted all his efforts 
to the service of his people until 1643, when 
a plague broke out among them. Sixteen 
died, the pastor among them. His body 
was buried in a plot behind the fort. 
Forty-five years later, in building the first 
stone church, the south wall was permitted 
to rise over his grave, a fitting monument 
to a heroic servant of God. 

By that time, however, another pastor, 
Johannes Campanius, had come from Swe- 
den. He arrived during the summer of 
1642 in the company of Governor John 
Printz, sent to succeed the first leader, 
Peter Minuit, who lost his life on a return 
trip to Sweden. Again, it is significant to 
note the specific duties charged by the 
Swedish government to the new chief of 
her colonies. Once more emphasis is 
placed on the need of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

In his well-known “Annals of the Swedes 
on the Delaware” Jehu Curtis Clay writes: 

“In relation to the Swedes, he was to 
promote by the most zealous endeavors 
a sincere piety in all respects toward 
Almighty God; to maintain the public wor- 
ship, comformably to the doctrines and 
rites of the national Church; to support 
a proper ecclesiastical discipline; to urge 
instruction and virtuous education of the 
young; to administer justice according to 
the Swedish laws; to preserve, as far as 
practicable, the manners and customs of 
Sweden; to promote diligently all profit- 
able branches of industry, etc., etc.” 

With regard to relations with the In- 
dians: “He had also in charge to accom- 
plish as far as practicable the embracing 
of Christianity by them, and their adop- 
tion of the manners and customs of civ- 
ilized life.” 


Among the Indians 


Because he was for several years the 
only Lutheran pastor serving in America 
the burden of responsibility in furthering 
the spiritual kingdom fell to Campanius. 
And the record indicates he achieved 
greatly. Besides ministering to the needs 
of his people he renewed and extended 
missionary work among the Indians. Two 
generations later a descendant reports that 
his grandfather’s home was always open 
to Indian visitors. He tells that Campanius 


“generally succeeded in making them un- 
derstand that there was one Lord God; 
that He was self-existent; one and in three 
persons; how the same God had made the 
world from nothing, and created man from 
whom all other men had sprung; how 
Adam afterwards, by his disobedience, had 
sinned against his Creator, and involved 
in the penalty of that sin all his descen- 
dants; how God sent upon earth his only 
Son, Jesus Christ, Who was born of the 
Virgin Mary, for the redemption and sal- 
vation of mankind; how He died upon the 
cross, and was raised again the third day; 
and lastly, how after forty days He 
ascended into heaven, whence He will re- 
turn at a future day to judge the quick 
and the dead.” 

The Indians took so keen an interest in 
these instructions and seemed so disposed 
to embrace Christianity that Campanius 
determined to devise an alphabet and 
translate Luther’s Small Catechism into 
their native language. Whether many of 
the Indians actually were converted it is 
difficult to know. It is certain, however, 
that no settlers ever maintained more 
amicable relations with their neighbors. 
William Penn is usually credited with es- 
tablishing friendly relations with the 
natives, but unquestionably it would be 
more accurate to acknowledge the in- 
fluence of the Christian teaching and prac- 
tice of the Swedes. In later years Penn 
himself seems to have recognized this 
achievement. His relations with the 
Swedes were always characterized by def- 
erent consideration and from England he 
sent them the gifts he knew they would 
most appreciate—religious books, cate- 
chisms, and a folio Bible for church use. 


Swedish Piety 


Clay also draws attention to their dis- 
tinctive qualities of spiritual piety: 

“It was a feature deserving of notice in 
the character of the early Swedes inhabit- 
ing this country, as will more fully ap- 
pear in the sequel of these annals, that 
in the attention they paid to other con- 
cerns and interests they never appear to 
have lost sight of those relating to God, 
and the worship due Him. As a re- 
ligious people they are presented to us in 
a most favorable light, and may be held up 
as an example for imitation by their 
numerous descendants still occupying the 
soil so long ago inhabited by their an- 
cestors. In coming to this new country 
they did not forget that their residence 
in it was to be but for a season, and that 
there was another, and a heavenly coun- 
try, for which it was their duty to make 
preparation.” 

Until 1655 the Lutheran churches flour- 
ished under the direction of consecrated 
men sent by the Swedish government, but 
in that year the Dutch seized the colony. 
Nine years later it was captured in turn 
by the English. 

After the surrender of Tinicum the 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE OF THE ELEVENTH 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 

Notice is hereby given that the Eleventh 
Biennial Convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America will be held in 
Baltimore, Md., beginning October 5, 
1938. The business sessions of the Con- 
vention will be held in the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. The Opening Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M., on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5, in Trinity Lutheran Church, 2100 
W. Baltimore Street, the Reverend P. S. 
Baringer pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. GREEVER, 
Secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 
April 21, 1938 


Swedes were permitted to retain the Augs- 
burg Confession, but the immigration from 
Sweden ceased and the Lutheran pastors, 
with the exception of the Rev. Lars Lock, 
returned to their native land. With tire- 
less zeal this sole remaining minister 
worked among the scattered settlements. 
The Rev. Jacob Fabricius came to assist 
him in 1677, but when this clergyman be- 
came blind after five years of intensive 
activity, the ministerial services to the 
Swedes became sorely insufficient. 

Lock died in 1688, and thereafter the 
Swedish Lutherans found themselves in 
difficult circumstances. Their repeated ap- 
plications and appeals to the consistories 
of Amsterdam and their home country 
were unavailing. Lay readers were ap- 
pointed to conduct services and to per- 
form certain of the ministerial duties, but 
the colonists were gravely in need of 
properly qualified men. With the excep- 
tion of a few Bibles and books of worship 
they had little with which to nourish their 
spiritual life. And these volumes were so 
constantly used they threatened to fall 
completely apart. 

But, providentially, one of their appeals 
fell into the hands of Charles XI, the King 
of Sweden. It bore the request of 188 
families, representing 942 souls. They 
begged to be supplied with a minister, 
twelve Bibles, three sermon books, forty- 
two books of worship, one hundred 
hymnals, and two hundred catechisms. 
The king was so greatly impressed by the 
sincere piety of the petitioners that he 
caused many copies of it to be circulated 
among the ecclesiastical authorities and 
the aristocracy of his country. In a spe- 
cial message to the Archbishop of Upsal 
he wrote: “From which (the letter) we 
have seen, with great pleasure, that the 
people have a very pious zeal for the 
preservation to themselves and their chil- 
dren of the pure evangelical religion.” 

Finally, in 1696, he appointed three pas- 
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In A nation-wide radio 
hook-up on the evening of 
Easter Sunday, 1938, the 
vice-president in charge of 
public relations of one of the 
largest industrial organizations of the nation and of the world 
voiced a message to the people of the United States and 
Canada. This spokesman did not ask for greater goodwill 
toward his company or its product, or for concessions of any 
sort from anybody. At a cost generally conceded to be not 
less than a thousand dollars a minute, he devoted several 
minutes to a plea for greater spirituality in the attitude of 
people toward life. He did not present the plea particularly 
in behalf of himself or of his company, but as the sincere 
hope of many thoughtful people. The reception given his 
address was one of cordial approval, if the applause that 
greeted it is a means of judgment. 

It will probably be conceded that level-headed business- 
men do not buy expensive radio time and utilize it while 
well-paid artists sit by waiting to go on with their part of 
the program merely to express the hypothetical wishes of 
an imaginary multitude. There seems little ground for doubt 
that the statement was made because a_ well-calculated 
scientific survey of public opinion,—at least through the 
more thoughtful of the social strata,—had demonstrated 
quite clearly that each of the many thousands of listeners 
would immediately reflect, “That company and I think alike 
on that important point.” 

In that, there may be something for practical-minded 
members of the United Lutheran Church to think about. 

The radio broadcast certainly meant one thing: People 
are expecting something of the churches of the United States 
and Canada,—something that can be supplied only through 
the churches,—a greater emphasis upon spirituality in daily 
living. Evidently they are expecting that not merely of one 
church, but of all churches,—and that of course includes the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

But a little imagination applied to the event without 
wrenching of facts may lead to a startling reflection. 

How would it feel suddenly to come face to face with the 
information: “One of the largest industrial organizations in 
the world spent real money on Easter Sunday, 1938, to tell 
the world that the United Lutheran Church has awaiting it 
a bigger responsibility than it has so far assumed?” 


An Indirect Criticism 

There is no dodging the issue. The radio message cer- 
tainly did not indicate a disposition to find fault with 
churches, collectively or particularly. But, were the churches 
of the continent measuring up fully to their spiritual obliga- 
tions, the speaker undoubtedly would have talked about 
something else. 

A sincere member of the United Lutheran Church will, 
of course, have respect and reverence for the apostolic ad- 
monition to cultivate the good opinion of them without the 
church toward the church. There is no valid plea upon which 
_ the United Lutheran Church can expect to evade expecta- 
_ tions upon the part of the people of this continent that its 
influence, together with the influence of other Christian 
groups, shall be used to awaken people to a greater spiritual 
consciousness. The United Lutheran Church as a whole, and 
_ in the life of each of its congregations, confesses before the 
_ world that its mission is spiritual, and its objective the spir- 
itual welfare of all men everywhere. 
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Public Relations Man Says America Needs More Religion 
By Georce L. RINKLIFF 


So far as the United Lutheran Church is concerned, how~ 
ever, there is a statement to be made in reply to the implica~ 
tions of the radio broadcast. The United Lutheran Church 
was aware of the widespread sentiment referred to in that 
broadcast some time before agencies devoted to analyses 
of public opinion gave the broadcaster his cue. The United 
Lutheran Church may point very definitely to a procedure 
in response to that sentiment, in the Anniversary Appeal of 
the Board of American Missions. 

It might even be said in all modesty that as a fact-finding 
agency the Board of American Missions was considerably 
ahead of the secular research organizations. The Anniver- 
sary Appeal was initiated upon information gathered after 
much the same fashion used by commercial organizations 
for analyzing public opinion. The data relied upon was gath- 
ered through tens of thousands of house to house calls and 
interviews by Board representatives canvassing tentatively 
prospective home mission fields; by home mission pastors; 
and by pastors of self-sustaining congregations. 

The information so gathered came into the files of the 
Board in reports and letters, and continues to come steadily. 
Even though there is something approximating universality 
in the variety of detail in which the information has come 
and continues to come, it seems possible to reduce all the 
information gathered to one concrete statement. 


Wanted by Millions 


Millions of people throughout the United States and 
Canada want the church in their midst, though at present 
they must live more or less isolated from it. They realize 
the supreme importance of the spiritual gifts conveyed 
through the Word and sacraments. 

On the Monday morning following Easter Sunday, and 
less than twelve hours after the radio broadcast, the mail 
brought into the Philadelphia office of the Board of American 
Missions three pieces of information corroborating the hopes 
expressed through the broadcast. Two of the communica- 
tions were from mission pastors in cities of the Middle West. 
The third was from the pastor of a mission in the suburb of 
a metropolitan area of the East. They were accounts of 
much the same thing in three different localities. We share 
them with THE LUTHERAN’S readers. 

In one Midwest city, the missionary reported the loss of 
eight members who preferred attending churches miles 
away, having finally become disheartened through years of 
waiting for the building of an adequate church in their com- 
munity. This pastor added, in a footnote to his report, “And 
four were of the Sabaoth type.” 

The other Midwest pastor spoke of the place of worship 
in a rented, bare room on the third floor of a building, 
accessible only by stairway. Sincere members were debating 
whether it was not wiser for them and their children to 
walk a considerable distance farther to other churches than 
to accept all the risks implied by that stairway. If they did 
that they would hardly be regular attendants at public wor- 
ship, and the children might never gain a sense of whole- 
hearted incorporation into the church. 

The pastor in the Eastern metropolitan suburb explained 
why Sunday school attendance was not increasing. “It has 
become known in the community that the school is already 
overcrowded.” He appended a remark he had heard, by a 
lady passing by the place of worship. “That place is a 
church, but does it look like it?” After all, appearances do 
have auxiliary value. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES FROM FIGURES 


By Mary E. Mark ey, Secretary of the Board of Education 


THERE IS no group of church people of more interest to 
the whole church than the youth group. And in all prob- 
ability of that group most questions are asked about stu- 
dents. We Lutherans are just as curious in this field as are 
others. Just how many students attend our fourteen United 
Lutheran colleges? By the actual records of October 1937, 
4,743. But of that number only 2,002 are Lutheran students. 
This is perplexing! These liberal arts colleges of the Church 
attract fine students, become great forces in the community, 
but are not used nearly as much by the Church which sup- 
ports them (in some measure at least) as one would nat- 
urally expect. The twelve colleges of the American Lutheran 
Conference are better patronized by their church families; 
of the total enrollment of 5,392, 3,870 are Lutheran. In other 
words 42 per cent of the students at United Lutheran col- 
leges are Lutheran; and 71 per cent of the students at the 
colleges of the American Lutheran Conference are Lu- 
theran. The plain facts are that our colleges have room for 
more Lutheran students and that our colleges could give 
many of our students a better education than they are get- 
ting at many institutions. 


How Many Are They? 


Statistics for Lutheran students are no more easily gath- 
ered than are statistics for Lutherans in any other category. 
For that reason we are especially indebted to A National 
Survey of the Religious Preferences of Students in Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities, 1936-37, made by Dr. Gould 
Wickey, general secretary of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, and executive secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church in America. The 
survey is printed in full in the October 1937 issue of the 
magazine, Christian Education. That survey has evidence 
of 7,599 Lutheran students at Lutheran colleges and junior 
colleges including Missouri Synod institutions as over 
against 5,502 at other Protestant colleges. In this connection 
note should be made of the fact that Lutheran students are 
being educated in Roman Catholic institutions—567 being 
reported. 

This survey on students has surprised many people and 
upset some preconcieved notions. Of the colleges and uni- 
versities, 91.9 per cent replied to the inquiries made of them. 
In 1,171 institutions 730,632 students out of 828,071 expressed 
a definite religious preference—or 88.3 per cent! Of the 
others only 5.5 per cent had no preference and the institu- 
tions had no information on 6.2 per cent. Commenting edi- 
torially on the general figures Dr. Wickey writes: “While 
we do not know what percentage of the students are actually 
members of the churches, there is every reason to believe 
that a large percentage of those expressing a preference are 
in actual affiliation with some church. On the other hand, 
the fact that such a large percentage of American students 
do express a religious preference . . . should awaken all 
churches to the opportunity which the campus does offer.” 
In the case of Lutherans it is highly probable that prac- 
tically all are confirmed members of the church. The ob- 
ligation of the church to follow her members is non- 
debatable. 

At Tax-supported Institutions 

As over against 17,394 Lutheran students reported attend- 
ing independent, Catholic, Protestant and Lutheran colleges, 
there are 20,945 Lutherans reported in municipal and state 
universities and colleges. This is naturally an wunder- 
estimate, because 19 per cent of the state and municipal 
institutions answered that they did not have the information 
on religious preferences of students. The point can be dis- 


tinctly shown by the Lutheran students reported in tax- 
supported institutions in various states. From Minnesota 
3,900 are reported; from New York, five. In the latter state 
no data is asked by the institutions on religious preferences. 
As a matter of interest the figures for Lutherans in the tax- 
supported institutions of the states reporting most are listed: 
Wisconsin, 2,008; North Dakota, 1,890; Ohio, 1,277; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,216; Michigan, 1,161; Iowa, 1,123; Illinois, 867; 
Washington, 856; Nebraska, 770; Indiana, 548. 


Totals of Church Preference 

Of prime importance is the number of students preferring 
the various churches. First is the Methodist with 156,423 
students. The Roman Catholic with 122,786 comes next. 
After another big gap comes the Baptist with 99,219; Pres- 
byterians with 88,473; Christian-Congregational with 48,354; 
Protestant Episcopal with 47,729; Lutheran with 38,339; 
Hebrew with 32,405. Of the total number of students cov- 
ered by the survey, the Methodists are 18.89 per cent; Cath- 
olic, 14.83 per cent; Presbyterian, 10.69 per cent; Lutheran, 
4.61 per cent. Dr. Wickey calls attention to the fact that 
these percentages are not correlated to the numerical 
strength of the various religious groups in the United States. 
In order of numbers the church groups are Roman Cath- 
olic, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Hebrew, Presby- 
terian, Protestant Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, Eastern 
Orthodox, and Christian-Congregational. Instead of ranking 
fourth, the Lutheran student group ranks a poor seventh— 
4.61 per cent against the highest per cent, 18.89 Methodist. 


Cultural Attitudes 

So far as cultural attitudes are dependent upon higher 
education the Lutheran Church does not rank high. Lu- 
therans and Hebrews (fourth and fifth in numbers) seem to 
give the same relative importance to higher education, as 
they stand seventh and eighth in numbers of reported stu- 
dent religious preferences. 

The cultural lag in the Lutheran Church might be ex- 
plained in a number of different ways: economic status, 
rural membership, nationalistic backgrounds, regard for the 
education of women, attitudes of the eastern as over against 
the western part of the Church, conservatism as distinguished 
from progressivism. None of these seems at all a satisfying 
explanation when one compares the figures of Lutheran 
students with the baptized Lutherans of the various states. 


' We use as our norms the figures compiled by the Rev. 


Edward Trail Horn III for the Lutheran World Almanac, 
found on page 87, Volume VIII for 1934-37. The six states 
(using round figures) first in baptized Lutheran member- 
ship are: Pennsylvania, 604,000; Wisconsin, 484,000; Minne- 
sota, 483,000; Illinois, 349,000; New York, 241,000; Ohio, 
240,000. By comparing the number of students with bap- 
tized membership of the Lutheran Church in these states 
Minnesota and Ohio have about the same index; Wisconsin 
and New York, Illinois and Pennsylvania. And Minnesota’s 
ratio of students is almost twice as high as that of Penn- 
sylvania. Obviously the inadequate reporting from a state 
like New York by tax-supported institutions does an in- 
justice to that state. 


Dramatic Comparisons 
For the purpose of dramatic comparisons we have picked 
the twelve states which according to the survey of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education have eleven hundred 
or more Lutheran students. These students in order num- 
ber Washington, 1,124; Indiana, 1,138; New York, 1,141; 
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Nebraska, 1,316; Michigan, 1,335; North Dakota, 1,965; Iowa, 
2,251; Illinois, 2,458; Wisconsin, 2,746; Ohio, 2,958; Pennsyl- 
vania, 4,185; Minnesota, 6,217. On the basis of baptized 
membership the Lutheran Church ranks first among Prot- 


- estants in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 


Nebraska, and North Dakota; it ranks second in Illinois, 
Ohio, and Iowa; it ranks third in Washington; and fourth in 
New York and Indiana. No correlation is apparent on the 
basis of relative strength of our Church in the various 
states. 

Clearer and juster are the ratios between students and 
the confirmed membership of our Church in the twelve 
states named above. In Volume VII of the Lutheran World 
Almanac for 1931-33 on page 383, the tables prepared by 
Dr. George Linn Kieffer based on the United States Census 
of religious bodies for 1926 gives us the necessary informa- 
tion on membership of the confirmed, or those thirteen years 
of age and older, in the various states. According to those 
figures Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Minnesota stand first 
with 428,000, 333,000 and 328,000 (using round figures) 
confirmed members. At the end of the list stand North 
Dakota, Indiana, Washington, with 86,000, 66,000 and 17,000 
confirmed members. Yet according to ratio the state of 
Washington stands at the top of the scale for Lutheran 
students. Following in order come North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Michigan, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, New York, Ohio. The actual scale 
ranges from .062 for Washington, .022 for North Dakota, 
.018 for Minnesota to .0097 for Pennsylvania, .008 for Wis- 
consin, .007 for New York, and .0017 for Ohio. To reach 
the same ratio which Washington students bear to the con- 
firmed Lutheran membership Lutheran students in Ohio 
would have to be more than tripled. In Pennsylvania mul- 
tiplying six times and in New York multiplying eight times 
would not bring the number of Lutheran students up to the 
ratio of the state of Washington. Even allowing for in- 
accuracies in the census of students, there emerges an ap- 
palling conclusion—in some states where our Church is 
large and well established in tradition there is little impact 
toward higher education. 


What of Women Students? 

The National Lutheran Educational Conference has just 
released the most detailed and dependable figures ever com- 
piled about Lutheran women students at Lutheran colleges 
of liberal arts. (Junior colleges are not included in the 
study.) Of the total enrollment of 2,204 women students 
at the colleges of the American Lutheran Conference 1,447 
or 65 per cent are Lutheran. Of the total enrollment of 


' 1,729 women students at the colleges of the United Lutheran 


Church 715 or 41 per cent are Lutheran. In the 1937 annual 
student census taken by the Board of Education through the 
student secretaries of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the various synods, 549 of the 715 of the United Lutheran 
women students are actually accounted for by name and 
Lutheran institution attended. And all of these names came 
from only 2,099 congregations, or about 55 per cent of the 
congregations. The most casual consideration of these fig- 
ures makes one question the influence and contribution of 
Lutheran higher education upon the women of the Church. 
The situation in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio makes the 
question still more concrete. In New York 48 Lutheran 
women attend the two Lutheran colleges. In Pennsylvania 
201 Lutheran women attend Gettysburg, Susquehanna, and 
Thiel. In Ohio 358 Lutheran women are equally divided 
between Capital and Wittenberg. 

In Ohio according to the annual census twice as many 
Lutheran women students attend other institutions of liberal 
arts as attend Wittenberg. In Pennsylvania according to the 
census 7.7 times as many Lutheran women students are re- 
ported going to other institutions of higher learning as are 
reported going to the three Lutheran colleges admitting 
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women as regular students. Apparently among the college- 
going girls of our Church, our church-related colleges are 
not getting their equitable quota. 


Promoting and Promotion 

One of the objectives of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church is to awaken the membership of 
the Church to the significance of higher Christian education. 
A first step in the process is for the Church to know its own 
colleges, as they are now, not only in what they have to 
offer but in what they produce in the way of personalities 
who can take their proper place in the community and the 
church. Many of our church members hear about their 
colleges only when the annual contribution of a pitifully 
small amount of money is requested. They do not know 
that unless they give students they will get no direct results 
in the church. 

The significance of Christian higher education can no 
longer be considered in pious platitudes. There must be 
thrown on the screen a realistic picture of the students of 
our church. The seventy-five women who act as student 
secretaries of the various conference and synodical Women’s 
Missionary Societies help produce such a picture. The 
church must know not only how many students there are, 
but also who they are, whence they come, and where they 
are. The census is not statistics: the census is places, per- 
sonalities, and potential Christian power. Student commit- 
tees in numerous synods see this point and avail themselves 
of the opportunity of thinking of Christian higher education 
in the persons of students both in Lutheran institutions and 
in non-Lutheran education centers. 

The incontrovertible evidence of the survey of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education—an under-statement of the 
figures in the liberal arts schools of universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges—shows how much the Church is depend- 
ing upon the State to give higher education to our students. 
The least the Church can do is to follow these student mem- 
bers wherever they are and to give a mandate to congre- 
gations and pastors. In 267 educational centers the United 
Lutheran Church alone has a congregation and a pastor 
where students may worship and have pastoral care. In such 
congregations the Church has an unrivaled opportunity to 
make its influence felt. The lack of a congregation at a uni- 
versity center or the presence of a pastor who cannot meet 
the intellectual and spiritual needs of students, will in- 
evitably weaken a synod and to that extent retard the growth 
of our Church. 

The Lutheran Church properly stresses the fact that it 
has a remarkably well-educated ministry—second to none 
in the Protestant Church so far as length of course and col- 
legiate preparation are concerned. It is high time to consider 
the laity so far as higher education is concerned. So long 
as the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches alone 
have approximately four, three, and two times as many 
students in percentages of the total student population cov- 
ered by the survey as the Lutheran Church has, those who 
are concerned about the future of our Church can scarcely 
be complacent. Every Protestant church needs lay leader- 
ship as never before. Lay leadership demands more than 
sincerity and devotion. The Lutheran Church needs more 
professional people, doctors and lawyers; it needs more 
teachers in schools and colleges and universities; it needs 
more social workers; it needs more lecturers and writers— 


educated men and educated women. The Lutheran Church 


needs a larger group of its laity, men and women, equipped 
with the best that higher education has to offer, motivated 
by Christian ideals and directed to Christian service. 


Dr. Markley’s is the third of a group of articles presenting 
the interests of the Board of Education in the United Lu- 
theran Church. Additional contributions will appear in suc- 
ceeding issues of THE LUTHERAN. Ep. 
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AND THOU, CAPERNAUM 


E. Theodore Bachman Recently a Visitor at This Historic Place Describes His Impressions 


On THE north shore of the Lake of Galilee lie the remains 
of Capernaum. But where, exactly? The latest archae- 
ological guess is that it lies buried under the rubbish near 
the present excavations of an Arabic castle on a site called 
Chirbet el-Minyeh. This is about five miles west of the 
mouth of the Upper Jordan. Another guess would locate 
Capernaum at a spot along the shore which is now sub- 
merged by the lake. For the lake today—still 680 feet below 
sea level—is higher than in the time of Christ. And be- 
cause at that time the city was on the water’s edge, this 
assumption carries weight. Add to these random guesses the 
fact that this once crowded north shore has become greatly 
depopulated, that the brisk international trade which used 
to pass here has now found other routes, that war and de- 
struction have fallen intermittently upon the country from 
before the time of Christ until after the crusades, and you 
see how cautious one must be before claiming certainty 
for any particular historical spot. Nature, too, has played 
her part by covering this whole area, which belongs to the 
eastern end of.the plain of Genessaret, with a carpet of 
vegetation; so that especially in spring this bewitchingiy 
beautiful growth removes all suggestion of the shore’s 
unique past. 

If, however, you have an ear for tradition, as well as an 
eye for architecture whose pattern and designs are un- 
mistakably of the early fourth century, then you will take 
the advice of Father Taepper—genial host of the hospice at 
Tabgha on the lake—and walk two miles east toward the 
Jordan’s mouth, where tradition says ancient Capernaum 
stood. For at Tel Huum, as the Arabs call it, you come 
upon the ruins of an ancient synagogue, the chief building 
of a town long since disappeared. 

A barbed wire fence surrounds the site on which the syn- 
agogue stands. As you approach the grounds from the tree- 
less and winding little country road, you see first of all a 
grove of eucalyptus trees among which you mark the out- 
lines of a Franciscan retreat. For this spot belongs to the 
Church of Rome, and is cared for by Franciscan monks, to 
whom are entrusted most of the Holy Places in Palestine. 

As though you were entering a pleasant country estate, 
you find your way to the main door of the retreat. A few 
watch dogs have already barked your arrival, and a brown- 
clad monk under a 
broad straw hat stands 
in the doorway to wel- 
come you. His greeting 
is in English, but with a 
German accent. It turns 
out that he is a born 
Austrian who became 
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FISHERMEN ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


SITE OF CAPERNAUM 


a naturalized American citizen, having taken orders and 
for the past twelve years has been in Palestine. 

He leads the way along a grove of date palms to a point 
where suddenly there stand before you the north wall and 
colonnade of the ancient synagogue. These majestic ruins, as 
the photograph shows, at once commend themselves. As 
you draw nearer you leave the shade and come out into the 
piercing, now almost tropical sun whose rays glare with 
refracted brilliance from the white limestone remains. But 
your path lies along a black, basalt roadbed which the monk 
declares to be part of the paving of the Via Maris—the Way 
of the Sea—which carried the stream of commerce between 
Damascus and the Mediterranean. Along either side of the 
road lie stone fragments of the synagogue. These have been 
put here by the monks who, during the past two decades, 
have brought about at least arbitrary order among the 
ruins. For though wars have demolished much along this 
coast, the northwestern direction, in which most of the re- 
mains lie, seems to indicate that an earthquake wrecked 
the building. 

As you ascend the porch of the synagogue, you are at 
once reminded that this was built by a Gentile for the Jews. 
For the Jews always built theirs low, with a stairway de- 
scending from the street. But here on the porch the wall 
and colonnade become more impressive, for the size of the 
stone blocks and columns—although not unusual for ancient 
construction—as well as their ornamentation make you com- 
pliment the ancient craftsmen and sympathize with the slave 
labor which dragged these stones more than six miles from 
the quarries. 

Among the ornaments on the cornices are a Roman eagle, 
palm branches symbolizing life, the six-pointed star of 
David and the five-pointed star of Solomon. But here and 
there are deep scars in the stone carving, and our guide 
explains that here were human and animal figures which 
more rabid Jews later removed because, as images, these 
are sacrilegious. 

Again the size of this synagogue becomes impressive, and 
you thank the monks and their helpers for their pains in 
re-assembling the stones at this one corner. And although 
you cannot agree with the monk when he says that this is 
the building in which Jesus taught while He stayed in 
Capernaum, the fact 
remains that here may 
after all be the site of 
that old city. For such 
a structure would 
hardly have been 
erected away from a 
center of poulation. 
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And a place of such grandeur indicates a wealth whose 
source must have been near by. 
Now if you risk browsing among the high thistles and 


-rank grass east of the synagogue, you come upon an end- 


less quantity of basalt building stone, all remnants of former 
houses. For near the garden of the retreat the monks have 
collected some of the stone domestic articles used in these 
houses. Here you find olive presses, millstones, large urns, 
flat-basined, stone oil lamps, and more. This is the argu- 
ment for population. And that for wealth lies in the fact of 
trade, from which the city lifted taxes—you think of Levi 
(Mark 2:14) “sitting at the receipt of custom”; and to 
which it contributed in kind. For here was a fishing center. 
Near the mouth of the Jordan fishing is today still the best. 
And in ancient times dried Galilee fish was common food 
not only among the Jews when, for example, they made 
their annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but was famous 
throughout the east of the Roman world. And if the gov- 
ernment which controlled this flow of traffic here was kindly 
disposed to the people under its rule, does any person slip 
more aptly into the picture than the Roman centurion (Luke 
7: 5) who “loveth our nation and built us a synagogue”? 

But most of all you now think of Him to whom these words 
were addressed. In Capernaum Jesus began His ministry. 
That first day which Mark (chapter 1) and Luke (chapter 
4) describe, took place near this spot. The sick whom the 
people brought to Jesus to heal, and the “multitude” who 
thronged to hear Him and see His power, were people who 
lived here. Among them Jesus moved and became instantly 
popular (see Mark 2: 2; 3: 7, 8; Matthew 4: 25; Luke 8: 19); 
and that the crowds came not only from the immediate 
neighborhood, but even from Judea, suggests how dense 
was the population along this north shore of Galilee, and 
how fast was the “grapevine” news service. 

When you have seen enough of the synagogue, go down 
to the edge of the lake. Here we found a few fishermen, and 
after a broken exchange of Arabic, put out with them while 
they lowered their nets. The scene would have reminded 
one more of Peter and Andrew, had not these descendants 
by profession used a five-gallon oil can for an anchor buoy. 
But face and features as well as profession were perhaps 
of the type of those whom Jesus called to follow Him. 

As they followed Him, He led them also upon the hillsides 
above the lake and behind the synagogue. On one of these 
hills Jesus spoke many of the words we call the “Sermon 
on the Mount.” Poppies, anemones, adonis flowers, daisies, 
golden broom, and even thistles, blend into a colorful carpet 
which is the springtime pride and beauty of these hills; a 
glory which lies beyond the reach even of Solomon. In this 
setting the words of Jesus rang with that startling ob- 
jectivity about life which, if it did not sound a deeper note 
of joy, probably seemed like realism too stern to be taken 
seriously. Yet in further discourses Jesus made clear how 
serious was His message, and presently you recall (John 
6: 66) how “from that time many of his disciples . . . walked 
no more with him.” You see them falling back into the 


masses that lived by the lakeside; and while the circle about’ 


Jesus grows smaller, you think of the fatal change from 
popularity to hatred over against which He now stood. You 
think of all the love and sympathetic understanding which 
the Master spent almost all in vain upon these people. And 
suddenly there rings the curse (Matthew 11: 23) which he 
flung against Capernaum. 

Could any curse hang more ominously over a country than 
here? The site, I say, may well be that of Capernaum. But 
the uncertainty of the archaeologists is simply the modern 
punctuation in the lasting reality of Jesus’ curse. Where 
tradition says Capernaum lay you still have enough to sug- 
gest the world in which Jesus moved. But nowhere is an 
impassioned curse coupled with more tantalizing oblitera- 
tion. Commerce is gone from here, and the way of the sea 
is now overgrown with weeds. The fleet of fishing boats has 
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left the lake; only a few still spread their sails before its 
treacherous winds. And the fishermen, like the townsmen, 
have been gathered to the past over which lies the loam of 
winter and the dust of summer. 

As you therefore finish your day in Capernaum, its story 
leaves an indelible mark upon your thinking. If the sting 
of Jesus’ curse has become real, so also has the beauty of 
the meadows. For although life here has long become quiet, 
each spring the same magnificent scenery spreads itself for 
a few weeks upon the sacred countryside, reminding with 
unrivaled freshness of the life that dwelt here in human 
form. And after He had risen again from the dead, can you 
not better understand why the angel at the empty tomb 
said: “Behold he goeth before you into Galilee; there ye will 
find him’? 


IN A MOMENT 


I Corinthians 15: 52. 
By W. L. Remsberg 


“IN A MOMENT,” Oh, what a thought! 
Transformed from earth to heaven, 

The dead in Christ shall all be changed 
To life immortal given. 


“In a moment,” the rending heavens 
Shall tell that Christ is there, 
And saints shall be upward caught, 

To meet Him in the air. 


“In a moment,” and earth is past, 
Recedes its wail and woe, 

All sin and strife, and pain and death, 
And tears shall cease to flow. 


“In a moment,” Heaven’s glories break, 
In rapture on the soul, 

Its light and song, its peace and joy, 
While ceaseless ages roll. 


“In a moment,” O soul prepare 
Heir of this prospect be! 
To Jesus flee, then ready be, 
That moment’s bliss to see. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


NO RELIGIOUS EXHIBIT AT NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Tue New York Lutheran World’s Fair Committee which 
was organized in 1936 to prepare and provide a suitable 
Lutheran exhibit at the New York’s World’s Fair in 1939, 
has recently been informed by authorities of the Fair Cor- 
poration that there would be no religious exhibit whatever 
at the Fair. This decision was reached after long negotia- 
tions and investigations when it became evident that there 
would not be room to accommodate all the applicants who 
wished to display religious exhibits. 

A tower, 150 feet high, which is to be erected on a ground 
plot donated by the Fair Corporation will be known as the 
Temple of Religious Toleration. It will contain a large audi- 
torium with pipe organ and will be used for programs of 
religious music and lectures, but no religious exhibits or 
formal services will be permitted in the temple. The cost is 
estimated at about $300,000, the money for which is to be 
raised by popular subscription by a special committee.— 
N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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WHAT IS IT TO MEP 


Dr. W. H. Greever, New York, Answers This Ques- 
tion Concerning Lutheran World Service 


Every MAN is a world citizen, whether conscious of the 
fact or not. And this is a fact of tremendous significance, 
whether its meaning is recognized or not. No man can be 
indifferent to the welfare of any other human being without 
loss to himself, and no man can contribute to the welfare of 
any other without enrichment in his own life. The sig- 
nificance of the potential unity of mankind cannot be ex- 
aggerated. God is concerned if a single sparrow falls to the 
ground (Matthew 10: 29). 

To be a Christian one must be world-minded in his inter- 
est in all mankind, which means that he cannot be worldly- 
minded with interest centered in himself. Through the 
Christian religion potential unity becomes a real unity, in 
the marvelous spiritual brotherhood of fellowship with 
Christ. This spiritual unity comes to its highest develop- 
ment, and to highest conscious appreciation through com- 
mon faith, common purposes, common tasks and common 
responsibilities, in great communions like the Lutheran 
Church. Here Christian unity produces. a conscious kinship 
which of necessity includes all who are in that unity, re- 
gardless of race, nationality, language, color or dwelling 
place. Such a unity and kinship and practical relationship 
between Christians is recognized in the Lutheran World 
Convention. 

Through the Lutheran World Convention great facts con- 
cerning the Lutheran Church and its work for mankind are 
brought before us at this time. These facts reveal many 
things that need to be better understood that they may be 
more truly appreciated. They reveal great needs for co- 
operative service and show great opportunities for those 
who are concerned about the will of God. They -call for 
study, for prayer, for sympathy and for service. They come 
to us with specific appeals. 

What response shall we make to these appeals? What 
matter does it make to us as individuals whether we make 
any response? What any one individual can do for so great 
a cause may seem too insignificant to mean much to the 
cause itself, but the response we make to this appeal is of 
tremendous significance to each one of us. It is impossible 
for anyone to give as much as he receives, if he responds to 
this appeal in a truly Christian spirit. How can that be? 

Every life is enriched by such an extension of spiritual 
horizon, by such an expansion of sympathy, by such an 
enlargement of prayer and by such participation in a great 
unselfish service. This appeal, with its facts, is more than an 
opportunity for such enlargement and enrichment of life. 
It is a real challenge. 


Superior to Local Interests 

It challenges us to rise above ordinary and immediate 
interests, and above national, race and class prejudices. It 
challenges us to an unselfishness which gives freely a serv- 
ice for which no personal return is desired or expected. 

Such world-wide interest in mankind is Godlike. Such 
participation in spiritual fellowship and sacrificial service is 
Christlike. Such Godlikeness and Christlikeness lead ever 
to the conscious experience of the deeper meanings of the 
Christian religion in its blessedness. No one can give a gen- 
uine demonstration of the beauty of this Christian spirit 
without a new vision of that beauty which is to abide as 
the joy of his own life. 

It was Christ Himself Who said: “He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” If anyone is not glad to surrender 
something for a cause like this, he may expect to be sad for 
the loss of greater blessings forfeited through selfish in- 
difference. 

When we note what this specific appeal is for, this year 
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1938, we know that it represents not only service which 
must be given but also privileges which no one can afford 
to miss. This appeal to more than two million Lutherans 
in America, for-only twenty thousand dollars, to meet un- 
limited needs in Russia, in the Ukraine, in German foreign 
missions (Gossner, Berlin, Breklum) and in help for non- 
Aryan Christians, is in fact an appeal for genuine Christian 
interest, since the money asked for is less than one cent 
from each of these more, than two million Lutherans. But if 
the spirit responds there will be support not only for the 
minimum service indicated in the budget, but also for the 
maximum service revealed by the needs. 


MY PERFECT WORK 


By E. C. Dolbeer, Villa Park, Illinois 


John 6: 28-30 


My Fatuer gave me a work to do, and said, 
“See that thou doest all according to the plan.” 
Confidently I began. But as I read 

The specifications of perfection 

And the demands of holiness, 

My heart sank within me and I feared 

Lest slip of mine should mar the task. 

Then as each wretched bit of work I tried, 
O’erwhelmed with sense of failure and of shame, 
Looking at God’s plan,—I cried. 

Then said the Master, passing by; 


“Let me do it.” Gladly surrendered I 
Each tool and work, knowing now, 
Myself to be nothing. Willingly 

I ran His errands, became His servant. 
And presently the Father came and watched 
His working there upon my task. 

And lovingly, with tender touch, 

He placed His hand upon my head, 
And to my soul He gently said, 

“Thy work is perfect, Child of mine, 
And I am satisfied.” 


THE JEWS IN NEW YORK 


THERE ARE Now 1,750,000 members of the Jewish faith in 
Greater New York, according to the report which has just 
been made public by the Bureau of Jewish Social Research 
of that city. This probably makes the city the greatest Jew- 
ish center in the world. The report calls attention to certain 
significant changes which have been taking place during 
the last few years in the distribution of these vast numbers. 
Formerly the main center was in Manhattan, and, in 1916, | 
no less than 696,000 of the 1,503,000 Jews resident in New 


York at that time lived in that borough, which was the 


great refuge of all the Jews who poured into the city from 
every part of Europe. But now only 500,000 are left in Man- 
hattan, and Brooklyn has 800,000, and the Bronx 390.000. 

The reason for this great movement of population is to be 
found in the growing economic strength of the Jewish popu-. 
lation which, as it increased in goods, moved out of the con- 
gested centers into the newly-opened areas, where living 
conditions are better. 

The Jewish death rate in 1925 was 7.91 per thousand, while 
the rate for the whole city the same year was 11.7. The 
reason for this is said to lie in the youthful nature of the 
Jewish population. So far as the survey shows, the birth 
rate amongst the Jews was only eighteen per thousand as 
opposed to a rate of 22.95 amongst the general population. — 
Baptist Minister. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


“The Church in the Catacombs” Bids Fair to be repro- 
duced, and for at least something of the same reason. Re- 
cently a subsidy was granted to a church in Bubenic—a new 
suburb of Prague in Czechoslovakia. The grant was allowed 
by the National Defense Ministry for the construction of a 
church to seat 2,000 persons. However, recent happenings 
around Czechoslovakia have enlarged the original purpose 
of the congregation, with the consent of the Defense Min- 
istry. Instead the subsidy is being diverted to the building of 
a huge bombproof shelter beneath the church on the most 
approved lines, which will shelter 6,000 persons in the event 
of the city’s bombardment in the future. 


“No Place for Foreign Missions” was the conclusion to 
which the Rev. M. A. Dawber, Executive Secretary of the 
Home Missions Council, came recently when addressing the 
New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His argument was purely utilitarian and self-interested, as 
he expressed the opinion: “In this city you have all the 
peoples of the world. If we do not Christianize them here, 
we will never Christianize them beyond the seas. And we 
are hardly able to touch the fringes here for lack of re- 
sources.” Dr. Dawber based his conclusions on the needs 
of the “underprivileged” whom “the responsible denomina- 
tions seem to have failed to find a way to Christianize.” 
There was a time, not so far distant, when the Church 
said, and believed without question, that “the light that 
shines farthest shines brightest at home.” The disciples of 
Jesus Christ should be glad that their Master thought other- 
wise than Dr. Dawber, when He told His first little group 
to go into all the world. “All the peoples in the world” were 
in Jerusalem in His day on earth, and even more of the 
“underprivileged” than the world knows now. Dr. Dawber 
has reason to congratulate himself, even if it were only for 
his job, that the Master never changed His mind about the 
duty He committed to His followers. How else do we know 
anything about Christ’s message? 


Nicaragua Has Gone Into Business in a very special way. 
President Somosa has issued orders (April 22) to the federal 
health authorities that they are to sell all medical rem- 
edies to the poor at cost, because of the high prices charged 
by the pharmacies. This is an advance on Nicaragua’s action 
earlier in the year, when Dr. Debayle, Director of Public 
Health, ordered that all patent medicines seeking entrance 
into the country must be strictly examined and analyzed. 
This, too, was done for the protection of the poor. A further 
instance of Nicaragua’s business enterprise is to be found 
in the recent decree (April 11), that three trees must be 
planted for every tree cut down or destroyed. This is being 
done “to save moisture and prevent drought.” But one 
wonders whether these actions are altogether consistent, 
since the decree for medicine-at-cost received its impetus 
particularly from the fact that “50 per cent of the population 
has malaria,” owing to mosquito-breeding ponds and woods. 


Russia’s Belated Easter Turns Out to Be a demonstration 
in force for the Greek Orthodox Church in Moscow, accord- 
ing to Correspondent Harold Denny. Of course, many of the 
churches have been destroyed, put to other uses, or closed; 
only a score remain of Moscow’s 434 churches in pre-Bol- 
shevik times. But these were crowded “to suffocation, and 
overflowed into the churchyards where worshipers stood 
in a steady, chilly rain, or hung to the windows to glimpse 
the midnight ritual.” This statement does not agree with the 
recent assertion of Princess Radziwill, an ardent Roman 
Catholic, that religion—by which she meant the Greek 
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Orthodox and Protestant forms of faith—is dead in Russia, 
as the Bolshevik press claimed, and that persecution is no 
longer practiced by the Soviet. It is unfortunate for Princess 
Radziwill’s statement that the Soviet has been persecuting 
church leaders quite recently, though it has copied from the 
practice book of other dictators by attributing their severity 
to the political activity of the victims. Besides, the Soviet 
atheist press has been only too vocal about an atheist “re- 
cession” and the pernicious activity of religious teachers. 


Royalized Religion Found its Annual Expression when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as Lord High Almoner, handed 
out the Royal Maundy gifts on the Thursday before Easter 
to 86 aged poor, an equal number of men and women. Each 
man received 45 shillings; each woman 35 shillings. Each 
received beside a red purse “containing £1 in gold, rep- 
resenting part of the Maundy, and £10 in lieu of provisions 
formerly given in kind.” Then there was a white purse for 
each, containing as many pence as the King was years in 
age—this time 42. These were coins specially minted for the 
occasion. Up to 1658, when James II performed the act for 
the last time, the Maundy Thursday ceremony included also 
the washing of the feet of the poor by the royal hands. 


Charlie McCarthy Has the First Call at Herb Lake, Mani- 
toba. When the Rev. Hugh R. Percy asked why his young 
people did not attend the evening services, he was told by 
many of them, “Why, if we go to church we can’t listen to 
Charlie McCarthy!” So Pastor Percy changed his evening 
hour from seven to eight o’clock in deference to the latest 
favorite of fun and entertainment. The time is about here 
when enterprising pastors will place the morning service 
at an unusually early hour in order that the eager autoists 
in his congregation may make a quick start for an all-day- 
Sunday pleasure outing. Then there is bingo, banko—mostly 
bunco—which has been made the nucleus of evening wor- 
ship in some churches. (In Philadelphia Judge McDevitt 
has outlawed the practice even in pictureland as being con- 
trary to the anti-gambling laws, but already evasions are 
operating.) In the grab for a very present profit, the church 
which is obsequious and compliant to the wishes of its 
worldly members merely lowers its present dignity, and 
provides for a more degenerate future. Such a church can 
have no confidence in the value of its message, nor in the 
spiritual capacity of its members. 


The Money-order System as a National Enterprise is 100 
years old—in Britain. The centennial is being quietly cele- 
brated in a modest way. Since the government took over 
the business from private hands in 1838, the annual issue 
of money orders has developed from 200,000 to more than 
15,000,000. They are issued in amounts up to $200, and are 
securely but expensively safeguarded by government ad- 
vices forwarded to the office at which they are to be paid. 
Postal orders, established about fifty years later for the 
cheap forwarding of small sums from ten cents to $5, carry 
no advice or protection. Unless they are filled in with the 
recipient’s name they can be disposed of as cash. During 
the last reported year, 1936-7, the British post-office issued 
344,000,000 postal orders valued at $445,000,000. 


Whatever May be the Outcome of the Campaign by Mex- 
ican Catholics to help the government pay the $400,000,000 
to the seventeen American and British oil companies for 
the confiscation of their properties, the results should be 
beneficial to the church. This movement has the direct au- 
thorization of the head of the Mexican hierarchy, Arch- 
bishop Luis Martinez. Since the Mexican government seems 
willing to accept the help, it may be taken for granted that 
a better understanding is being established between church 
and state. In turn, the bombardment of our State Depart- 
ment by the American Catholic press will likely cease. 
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Social Effects of Christian Mussions—LV 


By J. E. Graere, TH.D., Missionary in India 


THE MISTAKE of attempting to im- 
pose Western social customs upon 
peoples of other cultures applies not 
only to secular but also to religious 
life. Western church architecture, 


The Marriage Liturgy which is satisfactory in 
the United States is too short for us in India 
where a wedding may be a three-day afiair. 
Family organization includes care of the aged 
and the orphan, so institutions are not needed, 
—yet. These and other institutions of India are 
presented by Dr. Graefe in this chapter. 


tween Christ and Western culture 
and, if anything, insists that the peo- 
ple among whom he is working retain 
their own social customs and Chris- 
tianize them along the lines of what 
they think is the mind of Christ. In 


western liturgies and ceremonies, and 
even Western organization are West- 
ern, and are often unsuited to other environments. Luther 
was right when he drew a sharp distinction between essen- 
tials and non-essentials. The Church in India has awakened 
to the fact. Since adopting Indian music for the liturgical 
services, worship has been remarkably stimulated, but it 
still has far to go. The Occasional Services must be changed. 
India does not want our short marriage service. Recently 
we attended a wedding in the home of the Indian Christian 
Munsiff of Revendrapard, in Tenali Taluk, Guntur District. 
It was a three-day affair with hundreds of guests present 
and was typically Oriental and Indian in all its aspects. Go 
to an Indian mela or a tirunala—note the offerings in kind, 
—first-fruits, calves, chickens, rice and flour collections. 
There is developing an unpaid voluntary ministry and 
Indians are advocating that there be inculcated into boys 
who learn a trade the ambition to serve the Lord “without 
charge.” So we might go on indefinitely. The coming 
Indian Church will have customs far different from those 
in our “cut and dried” West. 

Speed and hurry have edged their way into our worship in 
the West. Companionship and fellowship require time and 
leisure, and perhaps the sacred significance of some of our 
religious rites, could be better appreciated if there were less 
rush. To the Westerner who has acquired the Indian mode 
of thinking the Indian way seems better, for too often the 
“hurry and go” are both aimless and senseless. Considera- 
tions of eternal importance are often sacrificed for the spirit 
of being “on the move.” We of the West have something 
to give for others to consider, but the future will probably 
prove that we have much to learn. 

But all this pressing forward by Westerners of the social 
habits and customs of their own backgrounds as the ideal 
has led to a very righteous and deep-seated suspicion on 
the part of peoples of other cultures. Really, at the bottom, 
it is nothing more than a kind of imperialism and a destruc- 
tive one at that. To make the matter worse, it is carried on 
in the name of religion. Non-Christians soon sense this and 
resent it. They despise any of their own people who “ape” 
the Westerner,—in fact, as far as India is concerned, there 
is much in so-called Western civilization that India despises. 


Race Consciousness and Prejudices 

As for race prejudice—the Western missionary is often 
embarrassed by questions such as these and, I may say, 
scarcely a month passed during my connection with Andhra 
Christian College that some Indian did not raise the point: 
“Are negroes taken into the churches of the whites in 
America? Jesus Christ was from a country where people 
have dark skins. He probably had a dark skin Himself. If 
He came in the flesh into a Western church in America 
today, would He be admitted? Would He be taken into the 
fellowship and be made to feel at ease?” It may be said, 
by the way, that when Mr. Gandhi was in South Africa he 
was refused admittance into a Christian Church. This per- 
haps was the turning point of his life. He has been more or 
less anti-Christian ever since, more so as time goes on. 

The social ideal of Christianity is not to be conceived 
therefore as along the lines of the culture of any people. 
The Christian missionary of today distinguishes sharply be- 


this respect he almost “leans back- 
wards” because he has learned from bitter experience the 
back-fire of the opposite procedure. Moreover, as he works 
with open eyes, he soon finds that there are things in non- 
Christian society which are more in accord with the mind 
of Christ than certain aspects of his own cultural back- 
ground, and he makes supreme efforts to conserve these, 


Family Systems and Dependents 

For example, there is the family system of India. While 
it has its weaknesses, and no doubt an injection of the leaven 
of Christian love will improve it immensely, it has some 
excellent features. Since it is obligatory for relatives to care 
for orphaned children, old people and dependents (not crip- 
ples whom religious custom relegates to a life of beggary) 
the problem of institutions for such does not arise except, 
possibly, in a time of famine or some such occasion. In fact, 
social relationships in India are such that it is doubtful 
whether institutional life as we know it in the West will 
ever become indigenous to the country or whether it ought 
to be fostered at all. With regard to schools the Indian ideal 
is more along the lines of the method of Jesus,—that of a 
Guru (companion-teacher) in close fellowship with a small 
group of disciples. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s new school 
at Santaniketan is most revealing in this respect. Dr. Paton’s 
ashram at Tirupattur is another. 

Again, certain social groups in India, very limited it is 
true, have a communal spirit and organization. All earnings 
are divided among the whole group. The aged, the sick and 
the unfortunate are provided for. It is not a matter of leg- 
islation, social security taxation and expensive state ma- 
chinery. The leaders of the clan perform the service vol- 
untarily and the group is small enough so that they can have 
that personal knowledge which is so necessary in rightly 
handling the matter. Tradition gives them the power to deal 
most effectively with any lazy parasites. The system is in 
many respects crude and sometimes even cruel, but the 
framework of something really Christian is there. Such 
social arrangements seem to the unprejudiced mind more in 
accord with the spirit of Jesus than mechanical institutional- 
ism and cold legislation. In the Guntur District it is surpris- 
ing how the Vaddara and other castes who have such com- 
munal arrangements (large groups of which have come into 
our church), have been influenced by Christ. Their old 
communal spirit remains but is being Christianized. These 
peoples are migratory in their habits, yet in their travels they 
take the Christian catechists and teachers with them and 
carry on the work of “growing in Christ” just the same. 


Respect for People’s Customs 

This attitude of thinking along the lines of the “mind of 
Christ” and not of one’s own cultural background is, we 
believe, what Paul meant when he said that to the Greek 
he became a Greek. It means the predisposition to seek the 
good in every people and society and respect it. Christ came 
to fulfill and not to destroy. This does not mean the cheap 
kind of popularity which some few missionaries follow— 
adopting the clothes of the country in which they live, 
although there are times when even this may be done. The 
foreign missionary rarely does this naturally and often ends 
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by making an “ass” of himself, just as the Indian so often 
does when he dons Western clothes. The matter is rather 
one of attitude, and the circumcision one of the heart. 


The West’s Social Ideal Imperfect 


The social ideal of Christianity—what is it then? It is 
something inner,—a trait of character. It has not yet been 
envisioned. We of the West cannot describe it. The social 
ideal of the Western world has been the autonomy of the 
individual. This certainly is not the liberty of the Christian 
man. It is impersonal—as impersonal as the Supreme of 
Indian pantheism,—and the same sort of terror of being in 
the grip of impersonal forces seems to be gripping the West 
as has gripped non-Christian peoples throughout the ages. 
Something of the same apathetic resignation also seems to be 
spreading. We of the West seem little better off than others. 

But we have Christ—there is our hope. As all draw nearer 
Him and get a new vision of the meaning of His fellowship, 
the ideal can be realized. This cannot be done as frogs in a 
well—alone. The Christian social ideal, it has seemed to me, 
can only be in a way to be realized when all cultures and 
races make their contributions and a full-rounded social 
brotherhood comes into being. We do not expect this to 
include all, for there will be evil men as long as human 
society exists. But there can be a nucleus of firm, trust- 
worthy Christian brotherhood and conviction in every peo- 
ple, and these can join hands together around the world. 
These can at least exalt the light and follow the Master in 
suffering love. Through it all there must be mutual respect. 

That this social ideal will be in terms of Christ and in 
accord with His mind we have not the slightest doubt. From 
our experience in India we might say that in spite of the 
fact that Indians detest much that is in Western culture, and 
in spite of the fact that many Indians distinguish sharply 
between Christianity and Churchianity, nevertheless we 
have yet to find the Indian who does not admire Christ. 
The Westerner is sometimes awed when he is in fellowship 
with a devout Oriental as he worships the lotus feet of 
Christ. There is a reverence there which seems beyond him 
—he unconsciously asks himself the question, “Have I my- 
self really understood the heights and depths of my Master? 
I seem to wear only the garments of Christian devotion.” 


The East’s Gifts to the West 


Relative to the social effects of Christian Missions, is it too 
much to say that the future has in store far more for us 
Westerners than we, in our blustering efforts, have for the 
non-Christians? God uses crude instruments to effect His 
purposes, and sometimes it is the instrument itself which is 
in the purview of His aim. Listen to the Indian Christian 
Tilak as he sings: 


“The Lord my Father-Mother is; Naught can I lack, if I am His; 

Then wherefore should I wealth desire, Or after empty pomp 
aspire? 

For this world’s gold is all alloy, Its honour but an infant’s toy. 

Its fame an unsubstantial trance, Its wisdom only ignorance. 

Then, save Thyself, my God and King, Is nothing left for 
coveting; 

Do Thou this only gift impart, Dwell Thou forever in my heart; 

Saith Dasa, Thou Thyself, O Lord, Art thy disciple’s sole 
reward.” 

(“Dasa” means “servant” and Tilak applies this to himself.) 


These are not the sentiments of an idealistic youth; nor 
are they oratorical exhortations meant for others. They are 
the passionate outburst of a mature man with splendid 
achievements in his hand,—a man who has left all, endured 
persecution, and been ostracized by a family which he loved 
and which loved him,—has donned the long robe and goes 
about in barefooted simplicity, pouring out the passion of 
his soul. Nor does he receive a salary from either mission 
or church. 


THE LUTHERAN ie: 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Cantate—The Fourth Sunday after Easter 
O GOD, Who makest the minds of the faithful to be of one will: 
Grant unto Thy people that they may love what Thou command- 
est, and desire what Thou dost promise; that, among the mani- 
fold changes of this world, our hearts may there be fixed where 
true joys are to be found; through... 

Tuts is a very old Collect. It was written in a day when 
life was fast and loose (much like it is today in our own 
land!). There were hard and terrifying changes taking 
place in the nations round about: war was constant; perse- 
cution was not absent; temptations to temporize, to give way, 
to deny were strong Men had a warped sense of what they 
thought were abiding values: their desires ran to selfish, 
safe, easy ways! God’s faithful in every age have had to 
fight for the Good and the True, and the world, the flesh, 
and the devil in and about themselves to cling to the Abiding. 
What a Prayer for such days! And what a Prayer for Today! 

Besides being one of the finest in the whole series of 
Proper Collects, it is perfect in construction; in relation to 
the Day’s Liturgical Lessons; and in diction,—even the 
translation is a gem of fine English. 

Out of the Day’s Gospel we take the key to the making 
the minds of the faithful to be of one will. This is the pecul- 
iar work of the Comforter; and this unity of the believers 
consists in loving what God commands and desiring what 
He promises. The will of the faithful is over against the will 
of the Father (Epistle) by whose will the believers have been 
begotten by the Word of Truth. Begotten of God they rec- 
ognize what He commands: both the Commandments, and 
every practical demonstration of these, as for example in 
the Epistle. These they obey, not of fear, but of love. 

But more, the faithful desire the Promise Supreme, the 
Comforter (Gospel): knowing that He comes not only to 
convict of sin, but to instruct and guide into all Truth, and 
to reveal Christ in all His fullness and power. In Him their 
hearts are to be fixed; for only in Him are true joys to be 
found, both in this life and in the Life to come, for which the 
faithful always aspire. 

If God makes the minds of the faithful to be of one will,— 
and that is solid Gospel teaching!—then it follows that being 
of one will is a fair description of the body of believers. A 
spirit adverse, opposing, tending to disunion, or preventing 
union, or refusing union with believers, then would mean,— 
no matter how much the individual or individuals may assert 
to the contrary,—that they are not of the faithful. Such 
manifestly have not the Spirit of Christ. Think this out for 
yourself! You won’t need to take very much time to rate for 
yourself your own attitudes and actions, the discords and 
disseverances in church life both in narrow parish lines and 
in the broad reaches of general bodies. 

This Collect makes us pray some illuminating, simple but 
Divine axioms! The minds of the faithful are of one will. 
They love what God commands. They desire what He prom- 
ises. Amid all the manifold changes of life: good things, 
evil things; habits, conditions of life; political, social; laxity 
in morals; looseness of action; breaking down of fine stand- 
ards,—amid this their hearts remain fixed where true 
joys are to be found,—on Christ and in His service, on the 
promises—they “fear, love, trust in Him above all things.” 

When we pray this Prayer, we need not, must not, con- 
fine its precious Petition to our faithful brethren abroad 
who are being tried in the woes and depths of persecution 
for righteousness’ sake; but we must include ourselves, for 
we are living in a day that is searching the foundation of 
our faith and steadfastness. ... Are our hearts fixed? Do we 
love God’s commands? Do we desire His Promise? What is 
our joy? And what about unity... “All one body we”! ... 
one wonders! 

Pray that we may be of the faithful; for only the faithful 
can pray this Prayer and add to it their Amen. 
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ENDED BY ASCENSION 


THERE ARE two ‘post-Easter festivals as all of us are well 
aware and the first is forty days after the celebration of the 
resurrection of Jesus, Thursday, May 26, this year. The 
Scriptural basis for its recognition and celebration is in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Luke obviously uses the first eleven 
verses of that brief but inexhaustibly significant narrative 
to link the gospel he wrote to his account of the establish- 
ment of the church. Besides recording the interval of time 
that elapsed, he states that the disciples (they were about 
120 in number) came to Jesus on the Mount of Olives. They 
paused for a brief period about Him, and He gave them a 
final word concerning the future. Then Luke writes: “He 
was taken up and a cloud received him out of their sight.” 
Never again would the means of direct communion with 
Him be so experienced by folk in the flesh as to resemble 
sight by ordinary vision. Luke defines the occurrence 
guardedly: “He was taken up, out of their sight.” Since 
that fortieth day on the Mount of Olives when Jesus showed 
Himself to be no longer self-subjected to the limitations of 
time, space and place, there has been and will be no mani- 
festation of Him until trumpets’ sounds herald His coming 
on the day of judgment. “He shall come again in glory to 
judge both the quick and the dead.” So much one derives 
from Luke’s prelude to his history of apostolic preaching 
and journeying. 

But does Jesus in ascension go beyond the reach (so to 
speak) of those who believe that He is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God? It is our impression that non-Christian 
faiths (such as is Buddhism) teach that there are at re- 
current intervals what can be called “appearances” of divine 
beings. They are faint resemblances to the reality of God 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. They bear witness to the seeking 
after God that sin has never succeeded completely in erasing 
from that original consciousness of his Creator which made 
man “a little lower than the angels.” They are the mirages 
that pre-figure the approaching “substance” of one mediator 
between God and man. The incarnation of Jesus is not one 
“heroic adventure,” one “slumming trip,” during which the 
infinite Being assumed an earth-furnished garment in order 
to be among the sons of men. It was, on the contrary, the 
continuance of that which God’s plan for His eternal king- 
dom required. 

Human language lacks power to describe by other than 
comparisons and contrasts the characteristics of the regime 
that is entirely spiritual. Even so definite a statement as 
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the one which declares the continued nearness of our glo- 
rified Lord to His earthly children becomes cumbersome as 
we undertake to apply it to our surroundings and needs. 
For example, Jesus’ promise to the disciples, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the ends of the earth,’ seems re- 
voked by the ascension. Prior to that parting on the Mount 
of Olives, even a Thomas could logically insist on touch, 
sight, and hearing to protect him from errors. But how is 
it with those who never gathered in that upper room and 
thus never were invited to touch, to see, and hear the risen 
Lord? What did Jesus mean when He said to Thomas, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed”? 

The answer lies in a two-part revelation which we have 
in the New Testament. On the one side we have what must 
humanly be called an infinite broadening of our Lord’s 
“presence” among men. Again humanly speaking, one can 
say that out of the universe of divine omnipresence come, 
as divinely willed and directed, those manifestations of His 
nearness that He promised. “Lo, I am with you alway” is 
accomplished. Even that most mystical of His gracious 
presences, that of the holy sacrament of the altar, is one 
form of this realization of spiritual communion. For it is a 
communion in that the faith-quenched soul of man responds 
when grace from the Master’s intimate nearness falls upon 
it. The new regime—that which results when we are born 
again—was ready for operation when He was taken up and 
a cloud received Him out of their sight. The church has 
ample reason to stress the coming May 26. The ascension 
of Jesus precedes the uplift of the saved soul to spiritual 
discernment. 


TRULY SEPARATED 


STILL HUMANLY speaking, to quote a phrase from the pre- 
ceding editorial, we Lutherans can claim the successful dem- 
onstration of one of our doctrines, that of separation of 
church and state. By persistent efforts we have so ef- 
fectually and widely separated them as to render our church 
completely out of sight of the state’s operations and ob- 
jectives. The occasions in which need of such advice and 
aid as the church can give the state are frequently reported 
in the secular press but practically without exception it 
happens that our contention of separation is respected so 
that we are not even among those listed when ecclesiastical 
groups are called upon. 

The most recent exhibition of our successful escape from 
notice appears in the recently announced committee of eleven 
to advise in the care of exiled migrants from Central Europe. 
Catholics, Jews, and non-Lutheran Protestants are named, 
but not a Lutheran is on the list. And mind you, about 
eighty per cent of the non-Jews and non-Catholics who are 
supposedly liable to need assistance are of the Lutheran 
group in Europe. Mind you also, that we have somewhat 
laboriously formed an organization, the Lutheran World 
Convention, of the Executive Committee of which two mem- 
bers in Germany are highly influential Lutheran bishops 
and of which two primary and two alternate members in 
the United States are honored Lutheran leaders and teach- 
ers, known and trusted by three million churchmen. 

It is true that we are neatly divided and not inclined to 
forget our lines of division even for common purposes. It 
is also true that nationalism is rife among us at a time when 
our background is not Swiss, nor Irish, nor Turkish. It is a 
further fact that keeping up with the Joneses has absorbed 
some of our ability. But why worry about such petty faults 
and weaknesses, when we have so amply demonstrated our 
remoteness from the state? 

It might be embarrassing if at some future time we needed 
to defend the freedom of the Gospel from the state’s absorp- 
tion of the church’s sphere of action. And should the state 
be persuaded to insist upon ignoring God as far as culture 
and morality are concerned, we would have trouble restor- 
ing connection with it. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


AxsraHAM LINCOLN, were he still living in Springfield, IL, 
would appreciate at its full value as humor the sign said to 
be on the First Baptist Church of that flourishing city. We 
found it quoted in a Chicago paper as follows: “A nickel in 
the collection can hardly be accepted as a down payment 
on a harp.” 


Derived From Ireland 

Tue AMERICAN press gave prominence during the latter 
part of April to reports of the successful negotiations be- 
tween Irish Free State and Great Britain, whereby more 
nearly absolute freedom was granted Ireland. One journal 
added the forecast that the first president under the new 
regime would be an elderly scholar, famed for his com- 
mand of the ancient language of Erin, namely, Gaelic. Of 
equal distinction, according to the report, is the fact that the 
man is a Protestant. This seeming opposite of what would 
be expected precipitated an anecdote which we share with 
our readers. If the Irish can stand a Protestant for pres- 
ident, we believe James Farley himself will appreciate this 
“tall story.” 

It seems that a small Irish lad was discovered by his uncle 
crying bitterly. 

“What’s wrong, nephew?” he inquired. 

“T am afraid the Pope is about to die,’ Jimmy answered. 

“Well,” said the uncle, “the health of His Holiness is not 
now critical: he has apparently recovered from the illness 
that alarmed us some months ago. And anyway, if he should 
succumb to illness, someone would be elected to fill his 
place.” 

“But Uncle,” Jimmie continued in unabated grief, “I am 
afraid he will die and a big man in Washington, D. C., will 
appoint a Protestant to fill the vacancy.” The uncle gave 
it up. 


In Nebraska, U. S. A. 

THIS STATE in the Union, distinguished by its regard for 
Senator Norris, for its dependence on one legislative body 
in lieu of state senate and state house of representatives and 
for Midland College located at Fremont, is just now happy 
in its prospects for rainy weather. Even professors of the- 
ology see nothing incongruous in expressing delight at the 
frequent arrival of showers that enable farmers to prepare 
their ground for planting, that bring blossoms to fruit trees 
and grass to meadow and pasture lands. “It has been three 
years since this part of Nebraska had a normal harvest from 
its fields,” said Dr. P. W. H. Frederick of Western Theological 
Seminary. “And,” he continued, “in some sections of 
Nebraska the period of drought has continued over seven 
years.” 1938 promises to do better for the tillers of the soil. 

It is possible that some people do not realize the effects 
of repeated crop shortages on farmers first and next upon 
the communities to which farmers belong. We interpret 
smokeless chimneys and motionless machinery in terms of 
unemployed workmen and halved or quartered family in- 
come. But drought, heat and insect pests can be more dis- 
couraging than interruptions of industry. They do not stop 
work: they often increase it. They render it fruitless. We 
could easily understand the hopefulness and good humor 
of the folk we met west of Chicago, because it was raining. 
We could even join them in appreciation of the part which 
good weather has in the production of bounteous harvests. 


Midland’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
Our FELLOW Lutherans of the Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Midwest Synods are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Midland College. This institution consists 
of the college proper, where a well-balanced “liberal arts” 
course of study is available to young men and young women, 


and of Western Theological Seminary, which provides three 
years of preparation for ordination to the Lutheran min- 
istry. Dr. H. F. Martin is the energetic, patient, persistent 
and confident president of Midland and Dr. W. F. Rangeler 
is the beloved dean of the theological seminary. With his 
associates on the faculty, Dr. Rangeler has familiarized 
young men with the history and tenets of the Christian re- 
ligion, impressed them with the need of study and led them 
into the formation of habits of meditation and piety. 

On one member of the faculty of Western Seminary THE 
LUTHERAN makes claim of a prior lien. Dr. Holmes Dysinger 
qualifies by age and attainments for a place up in front of 
our Octogenarian Club. He has passed the midway point 
of the eighties in his age and, while an emeritus professor, 
he continues to wield a growing influence upon students, 
alumni and fellow Lutherans. Questioning him is very sat- 
isfactory: he knows the answers. 

THe LUTHERAN is inspired to greater devotion to its work 
as a U. L. C. A. journal and hereby makes formal, public 
acknowledgment of an honor bestowed upon it by the faculty 
and the Board of Trustees of Midland College. Reference is 
thus made to the degree of LL.D. which the institution con- 
ferred upon the editor. He is deeply appreciative of the 
place among distinguished servants of the Church to which 
the degree assigns him, and desires to maintain and if pos- 
sible enlarge whatever qualities there are that led to the 
conference of the title. 


Something to Think About 


In an April issue we published the veto by Governor 
Lehman of New York of a bill passed by the legislature of 
that Commonwealth by which persons holding “subversive 
doctrines” were declared ineligible to hold “public positions, 
civil service jobs, or positions in schools throughout the 
state.” There was not space in that issue to comment upon 
the veto or the bill, but in our opinion both the principle 
involved and the situation resulting from the veto require 
thought. 

We consider Governor Lehman wise in quoting ex-Gov- 
ernor Smith and Justices Holmes and Hughes in support of 
his veto. He is himself a Jew and he protects himself from 
the criticism of being racially biased by thus complementing 
his own views with those of men like Taft and Smith. 

The first reaction of the objectives of the bill favor its 
adoption and enforcement. The propagation of atheism, 
communism or similar heresies, moral and civic, by teachers 
in schools and officials in the state, can cause the confusion 
of loyalty and can breed rebellion and the overthrow of 
orderly government. Why then grant opportunity to the 
propagators of such subversive principles? 

The answer lies in the experience of people who establish 
laws to suppress minority heresies, only to find that a 
majority has taken advantage of the situation to destroy by 
tyranny what was threatened by a minority’s false teachings. 
A majority can manage to keep a minority of radicals within 
bounds and under control. But when a majority decides to 
suppress dissent to its policies and resistance to its claims, 
not only is the liberty of minorities to propagate rather 
harmless vagaries suppressed, but, in a very short time the 
retention of control by the majority party compels its lead- 
ers to the curtailment of individual and collective freedom 
within its own ranks. There is an appearance of logic in the 
claim that the control of radicals and dissenters must be ex- 
ercised by both the church and the state to prevent error and 
the decay of righteousness. But experience has shown that 
suppression is never limited to the sphere of harmful theories. 
The only safe way that a people who cherish freedom can 
retain their liberty is to know truth from falsehood. 
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THE SHOME (IRCLE 


“QO SING UNTO THE LORD A NEW 
SONG. FOR HE HATH DONE MAR- 
VELLOUS THINGS.” 


Our hearts still swell with the gladness of 
the holy Eastertide. May the joy of it live 
in us alway. 


Alleluja! Alleluja! 
Hearts to heaven and voices raise; 
Sing to God a hymn of gladness, 
Sing to God a hymn of praise;- 
He Who on the Cross a victim 
For the world’s salvation bled, 
Jesus Christ, the King of glory, 
Now is risen from the dead. 


Christ is risen, Christ the firstfruits 
Of the holy harvest field, 
Which will all its full abundance 
At His second coming yield; 
Then the golden ears of harvest, 
Will their heads before him wave, 
Ripen’d by His glorious sunshine 
From the furrows of the grave. 


Christ is risen, we are risen; 
Shed upon us heavenly grace, 

Rain, and dew, and gleams of glory 
From the brightness of Thy face; 
That we, Lord, with hearts in heaven 

Here on earth may fruitful be, 
And by angel hands be gathered, 
And be ever safe with Thee. 


Alleluja! Alleluja! 
Glory be to God on high; 
To the Father and the Saviour, 
Who has gained the victory 
Glory to the Holy Spirit, 
Fount of love and sanctity; 
Alleluja! Alleluja! 
To the Triune Majesty. 
—Christopher Wordsworth. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


CuHuRCH Music should always be a means 
to an end, and that end should be dis- 
tinctively religious. It should not be a 
mere display of vocalistic culture or gym- 
nastics, a performance of the voice on a 
tight rope in midair. The end of church 
music, as of all other parts of worship, is 
the glory of God in the salvation and up- 
building of men. It should be expressed 
in a language that people can understand. 
It should, according to the Lutheran con- 
ception particularly, be music not for 
artists and specialists, but that in which 
the people can take part. With us the ser- 
mon holds the chief place in worship, and 
the music should accordingly help and 
strengthen the sermon and add to its im- 
pression. It is not always so ordered. Any 
kind of music that deprives the people of 
intelligently engaging in the function of 
worship is not in harmony with the Lu- 
theran conception of what should main- 
tain in the services of the sanctuary.—Ezx. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


RENEW YOUR IDEALS 


Ir 1s a joy to see and sympathize with 
the earth renewing itself in these spring 
days. Gardens are blooming afresh, forests 
are clothing themselves with garments of 
exquisite green, a chorus of bird songs 
welcomes each new day, the atmosphere 
quivers with fresh life and the skies smile 
down with hope on the awakening world. 

The scene and the season are a parable 
of human life. Its choice treasures require 
periodic renewals. The gift of God, which 
is eternal life, is not something bestowed 
once for all. It is a constant giving. And 
that means a constant willingness to re- 
ceive. 

Your life is a continual process of re- 
newal. If your body is healthy, your ap- 
petite calls for food and drink to restore 
its strength, and there is pleasure in sat- 
isfying its calls. Your mind also must 
grow or it will shrivel. It craves food for 
thought and finds satisfaction in appro- 
priating it. Every healthy person enjoys 
thinking. Your spirit, too, craves its own 
food. It must have visions, and these come 
only to those who seek and welcome them. 
You must renew them or your spirit will 
famish. 

To maintain your life, physical, mental 
and spiritual, your renewals must be 
periodic and regular. If you take food 
only when what you like happens to be 
within your reach, your appetite will be- 
come abnormal; you will invite disease. 
If your mind lays hold unguided and un- 
controlled only on what may lie before it, 
it will become undisciplined and weak. 
If you do not seek spiritual visions in ap- 
pointed ways, you will have no glorious 
surprises, the visions you have will fade 
and you will come to doubt their reality 
even in your memory This is the history 
of many a professing Christian who has 
starved his soul. 

You take food for your physical needs 
at regular intervals. So you keep your 
body in health. Cultivate your spiritual 
life as faithfully. Renew your ideals at 
stated times. Set apart some moments for 
satisfying your aspirations after the highest. 

You must enjoy satisfying your appetite 
for food and drink in company with con- 
genial friends. Your table is most welcome 
when loved faces are around it. It is 
healthier to eat in company than alone. 
Your spirit is best renewed in association 
with kindred spirits. Worship God with 
others and regularly. Go to church, not 
because you expect to gain new knowl- 
edge from preaching, but because you 
would renew your spiritual visions. Many 
who have sought thus to quicken their 
ideas of Christ have found their minds 
enlarging also and old truths appearing 
new. 

If it is becoming less and less the fashion 
among your friends to go to church reg- 
ularly, then it is the more important for 
your spiritual life, not to mention theirs, 
that you take care to keep up your public 
worship. The greater also is your oppor- 


tunity to make your life count for good 
among your fellows. “Be not fashioned 
according to this age,’ wrote the apostle 
Paul to his brethren; “but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind.” 
Freshened spiritual visions renew the mind 
and transform the character. 

A secret of preserving one’s youth is to 
be found in going to church with the stead- 
fast purpose of worshiping God with others. 
The danger of the fading of your visions 
increases as you grow older. As physical 
forces weaken the need increases of spir- 
itual sustenance through association with 
spiritual men and women and clarified 
views of things eternal. Cultivate the as- 
sociations and seek the visions. The great- 
est of the Hebrew prophets urged that 
necessity on those whom age was over- 
taking. “Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary,” he said. “But they that wait 
for Jehovah shall renew their strength.” 
The greatest of Christian evangelists felt 
it even more as a personal experience. 
“Though our outward man is decaying,” 
he said, “yet our inward man is renewed 
day by day ... while we look not at the 
things which are seen but at the things 
which are not seen.” 

While you use the church as a means 
for your own personal enrichment, you 
will gain added strength, self-respect and 
satisfaction by the knowledge that your 
example and your association with those 
like-minded with yourself are enriching 
the community. This service is appre- 
ciated at its true value by those who feel 
the greatest responsibility for the welfare 
of the nation. A governor once declared 
that “no one thing is so important for good 
in citizenship as to have all the people 
constant attendants on and interested in 
the work of some church.” He believed 
that public worship “appeals to the high- 
est attributes of one’s nature and does more 
to make good citizens than any single work 
a man can perform.” These statements 
are the convictions of most men in public 
office who have a high sense of their re- 
sponsibility. 

Do you realize the value to you of the 
Lord’s Day in the Lord’s House, increasing 
as you grow older and calling more ear- 
nestly on your faithfulness to keep it, for 
your own sake and for the higher life of 
the community? Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts the other day thus inter- 
preted it: “It should be the Christian’s 
weekly Easter, for it is the day on which 
the Lord rose from the dead; it repre- 
sents the foundation of the Christian faith, 
and for us it should be a day for rever- 
ence, for the spirit of contemplation; it 
should be the day that fosters that buoy- 
ancy, hope and courage that will carry us 
through the other six days of the week. 
The positive note is that the day is first 
one for Christian worship.” 

Do not undervalue, either, the work of 
the minister in the Lord’s House. His 
highest service is to call up visions and 
vivify them. If he does that for you, he is 
truly a prophet. The preacher who re- 
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news the ideals of the worshipers listening 
to him from week to week takes high 
rank among the benefactors of mankind. 
It is natural that men of spiritual vision 
should seek the churches where prophets 
speak. No nobler task is calling the 
churches, nor any of so great importance 
as to cherish the conviction that they must 
have prophets for their ministers, and to 
raise up prophets who will freshen the 
visions and renew the ideals of the seeker 
after God so that he is “renewed unto 
knowledge after the image of him that 
created him.”—Selected. 


WHEN BEEBO SANG IN 

| SCHOOL 

WueN FraAnK’s Uncle Henry came to 
pay them a visit, it so happened that Frank 
was celebrating his ninth birthday. Uncle 
Henry fell in love with his little nephew 
and, when he was holding him on his knee, 
he asked Frank what he meant to be when 
he grew up to be a great big man. 

“Tm going to be a hunter and carry 
great big cartridges in my belt, like dad,” 
replied Frank, his large, brown eyes aglow 
with excitement. : 

“Well, now, that just suits me fine,” 
replied Uncle Henry, “for I have some of 
the finest puppies you ever saw, and I'll 
send you one when I go home, so that you 
and your dog can grow up together.” 

So that is how Frank came to have a 
dog; and, for a reason known only to him- 
self, he called his puppy Beebo. My! how 
that boy and pup did romp and tussle and 
play tag. It was hard to tell which of them 
had the most fun as they grew up to- 
gether, according to Uncle Henry’s plan. 

Of course Frank had a good start over 
the puppy, for he was already nine. But 
puppies grow faster than boys, so the 
puppy soon caught up with Frank and 
was almost as large as he. 

When Frank was ten his brother Thomas 
gave him a French harp, and he soon 
learned to play “Home, Sweet Home.” 
Beebo seemed to like it so well that Frank 
told his mother that he was going to teach 
him to sing. 

Sure enough, he began giving Beebo 
music lessons at once. There was a bench 
down under the oak tree, and, as Frank 
sat on it playing his harp, Beebo would 
sit on his haunches in front of him, listen- 
ing very intently. After awhile he would 
howl when Frank quit playing. Nearly 
all dogs will howl mournfully at the sound 
of certain kinds of music, so it was not 
long until Beebo would howl all the time 
Frank played, and he could play only one 
tune, “Home, Sweet Home.” Frank’s family 
and the neighbors enjoyed this unusual 
spectacle as much as Frank did, and 
Beebo was a very popular dog. 

But one day he sang at the wrong time 
and place, and made his little master feel 
very badly. Beebo had never been allowed 
to follow Frank to school, but this day 
was very sunny and bright, and Frank 
and Beebo had romped together all the 
morning. So, when Frank tied him up, 
as he always did on leaving for school, 
and told him to be a good Beebo and they 
would “play policeman” when he came 
back, Beebo just couldn’t understand. 
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After Frank had gone, Beebo tugged 
and tugged at his rope until he was almost 
tired out. Then a brand-new idea popped 
into his smart dog head. He lay down 
and took the rope between his forepaws 
and began to gnaw it. His teeth were very 
sharp and he was in dead earnest, for he 
intended to follow his master. The rope 
gave a little bit as he cut one of the 
strands! He was getting on fine. Then an- 
other strand broke, and another, until— 
free! 

Dragging the piece of rope, which was 
still fastened to his neck, he bounded off, 
smelling along on Frank’s tracks until he 
reached the schoolhouse. He seemed to 
realize that he was doing wrong, for he 
did not bound into the open door, as was 
like Beebo. He skulked around the steps 
precisely as if he were watching an oppor- 
tunity to sneak in unobserved. It came 
at last. 

It was a country community and not an 
unusual sight to see a dog follow its mas- 
ter to church and wait on the outside until 
he appeared. So no one took particular 
notice of Beebo hanging around the steps 
at this “homecoming week” service. Pres- 
ently it came to pass that not a single per- 
son was left outside—all had gone into 
the schoolhouse to attend the services. 
With body lowered as close to the floor 
as he could get it, Beebo made his way 
very softly, sneakingly, to where Frank 
sat with his mother.. They both saw him, 
but paid no attention, not wishing to have 
the service disturbed. 

One of the numbers on the program was 
“Home, Sweet Home’”—to be sung by a 
male quartet. They had gotten almost 
through the first verse—the organ ac- 
companying and Beebo was so quiet he 
had been almost forgotten—when, behold! 
there he sat- beside the organ, looking up 
into the face of the organist. 

The quartet started in on the second 
verse and Beebo lifted his head—some 
chord in the music touched his sad dog 
heart—and he howled and howled at the 
top of his voice. It was Beebo’s very own 
song—the one he sang every day with his 
little master—and he put all the feeling 
into it that he knew. 

Of course everybody laughed, and Frank 
had to get Beebo and take him home. But 
Beebo could never understand why he 
should not be permitted to join in singing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” whenever it was 
sung.—Unknown. 


INSPIRATION 


THERE WAS little taste for good music in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, 
and the result was that Handel found him- 
self at the age of fifty-three broken in 
health and fortune, and apparently at the 
end of his career His great work was still 
ahead of him, however. He found himself 
in the midst of a rising tide of religion, 
and he adapted himself to it by inventing 
the oratorio. He produced a tremendous 
impression upon the public mind, and the 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was largely due to his influence. 
Wesley’s Journal says of a rendering of 
“The Messiah” at Bristol Cathedral: “I 
doubt if that congregation was ever so 
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serious at a sermon as they were during 
the performance.” No wonder, for Handel 
had two forces to aid him—his ability to 
interpret religious emotions and the power 
to throw himself into his work. He was 
found in tears while composing “He Was 
Despised.” When writing the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” he thought he saw heaven opened. 
“Noble entertainment,” said a friend after 
a concert. “Is that all?” said Handel. “I 
wished to make them better.” His great- 
ness lies in this, that he was Christ’s in- 
terpreter in music. “Never till Handel 
wrote,” says a recent writer, “did music 
clothe with her conquering magic the 
figure of the Divine Comforter whose mes- 
sage is to them that labor and are heavy 
laden.”—Selected. 


ACCORDING TO HIS 
THOUGHTS 


Ir 1s saw that a friend once asked the 
great composer, Haydn, why his church 
music was always so full of gladness. He 
answered, “I cannot make it otherwise; I 
write according to the thoughts I feel; 
when I think upon my God, my heart is 
so full of joy that the notes dance and 
leap from my pen; and since God has 
given me a cheerful heart, it will be par- 
doned me that I serve Him with a cheer- 
ful spirit.”,—Unknown. 


CORNERED 


As HE stoop looking down at the sleep- 
ing infant, she saw in his face a mixture of 
emotions—rapture, doubt, admiration, de- 
spair, ecstasy, incredulity. Touched and 
wondering alike at this unusual parental 
attitude and the conflicting emotions, “A 
penny for your thoughts,” his wife said. 

Startled into consciousness, he blurted 
out: “For the life of me, I can’t see how 
anybody can make a crib like that for 
three-forty-nine!”—The Epworth Herald. 


THE AGED HYMN-WRITING 


Iv IS OLD as religion. 

There were hymn writers in ancient 
days. 

The old hymns are still sung with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Come, ye faithful, raise. the strain,” 
was written by John of Damascus. That 
was about 800 years ago, and he was not 
the first hymn writer. 

Clement of Alexandria wrote a stirring 
prayer-song 1,000 years ago, which is in 
some hymn books today. 

Among those ancient hymnists was St. 
Andrew of Crete, who wrote a cheering, 
helpful hymn which is still in use after 
900 years. 

And did you know this surprising fact? 
There is still in vogue a very beautiful 
hymn written 800 years ago by a French 
king. 


THE CLOUDS may shut out today’s sun, 
but they cannot hide yesterday’s promises. 
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TESTED BY SERVICE 


Jesus Judges Discipleship by Willingness to Serve 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 10: 17-31. The Sunday School Lesson for May 15 


To pass a test given by Jesus is distinc- 


tion indeed, not because it has any puz-- 


zles or tricks in it, but because it is adapted 
to bring out the true qualities necessary 
for standing before God and being in His 
kingdom. It is easy to get wrong ideas 
about being in divine favor. Nothing is 
more natural than to reduce God to a 
human basis and expect Him to be in- 
fluenced as men are. We buy things with 
money and win favors by earning them, so 
it is not strange that we think we can win 
God to our side by what we do for Him. 
Nor is it odd that money gets into the pic- 
ture. Money is almost a sure means of 
getting what we want, even in the realm 
of honors and promotion. It gets an in- 
fluential place in the affairs of communities 
and nations. Even the church is accused of 
leaning favorably toward the person or 
group that has the biggest bank account. 
Jesus had to contend with such notions as 
these in His day. He had definite opinions 
as to the possession and the distribution 
of money. He exalted money as a means 
for proving right attitudes. Since money 
is the product of what we do, it becomes a 
real representative of us. The command- 
ment against stealing gets its importance 
from the fact that what a man honestly 
owns is, in no uncertain sense, the equiv- 
alent of himself, for he has earned it or 
has legitimately received it from someone 
who earned it. 


Test and Failure 


Jesus put the rich young ruler to the 
test, and he failed to pass it. It was not 
for lack of knowledge or of conviction or 
of earnestness to make good, but because 
he was not willing to be a servant. If he 
could have done a work even unto sac- 
rifice he would have undertaken it. If he 
could have received other commandments 
to do or to keep he would have been glad 
for them. He was ready and eager, even 
anxious, to put himself to some hard work 
to prove his worthiness to come into pos- 
session of eternal life. 

Recognizing that Jesus apparently pos- 
sessed the contented soul which he longed 
for, the young man stated his case vig- 
orously. He wanted immediate action. He 
had tried long enough to find assurance 
in keeping the commandments, but had 
been deluded. His appeal to Jesus was 
natural. He believed Jesus was a good 
teacher. He hoped to receive from Him 
just the direction that he could follow to 
self-contentment. To him eternal life was 
the fullest expression of everything his 
soul longed for, but he expected to earn 
it. He wanted to pay a high price for it. 
He was willing to have Jesus tell him 
what more he must do than he was doing. 
Jesus threw him back on the command- 
ments. His claim that he had kept them 
from his youth was not a boast but a sin- 
cere measurement of himself. But he was 
not yet satisfied. 

Jesus could praise him for being a 


commandment keeper. But the thing he 
lacked was held up before him. He must 
cease trusting in what he possessed or 
what he was doing, and turn his life into 
the way of humble service. He was in- 
vited to be one of Jesus’ followers, to go 
with Him Who “had not where to lay his 
head,” to be companion with the called 
men who had left all to follow Him. Then 
the young man failed the test. It was too 
much for him. His longing of soul could 
not overcome his ideals of life and his 
adopted plan for inheriting eternal life. 
He was unwilling to serve under Jesus, 
and, though Jesus saw in him much of 
promise as a possible disciple, He could 
not enroll him in His school, because he 
refused to surrender what he already 
trusted in and to serve, leaving the out- 
come for himself entirely to Jesus. 


Wealth May Hinder 


How would this episode affect the dis- 
ciples? Would they get a false notion 
about rich people, and the possession of 
money? Jesus took the matter up and 
showed that riches may hinder a man’s 
progress toward the Kingdom of God, as 
was clearly the case with the young man. 
To make the difficulty stand forth Jesus 
declared it was hard for rich men to enter 
the kingdom. This was a puzzling state- 
ment for the disciples. How much must a 
man possess before he is classed as a rich 
man whose way into the kingdom is all 
but blocked? But Jesus was not thinking 
quantitatively. A little wealth might 
hinder as much as vast possessions. That 
was not the point. What did matter was a 
man’s trust in riches. Trust in riches is 
most natural, for by means of money we 
can get what we want; at least this seems 
to be the way of the world. But, as long 
as trust is in riches, advancement toward 
the kingdom is neither desired nor pos- 


THINK OF THESE 


WuicH Is preferable, material success or 
spiritual growth? For which do we pray 
more earnestly? 


Keeping commandments is a good start, 
but it takes more than obeying law to 
enter the kingdom. 


Jesus gives hard tests, but He marks 
correctly and rewards justly. 


Through true faith in Jesus Christ sal- 
vation is available for rich and for poor 
alike. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


May 9-15 
M. Failing to Stand the Test. Mark 10: 17-22. 
T. How to Stand the Test. Mark 10: 23-31. 
W. Standing the Test. Job 42: 10-17. 
Th. Faithful Servants. Matthew 25: 14-23. 
F. Unfaithful Servants. Matthew 25: 24-30. 
Sat. The Question of Stewardship. Luke 16: 1-10. 
S. The Test of Fruitbearing. John 15: 8-16. 
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sible. No wonder the disciples were aston- 
ished and asked, “Who then can be 
saved?” 

Wealth may hinder, but of itself it can- 
not debar a man from the kingdom. There 
is no crime in being very rich, if wealth is 
honestly acquired and honorably used. To 
the man of wealth there is the same offer 
of entrance into the kingdom. God has 
made the same possibility of being saved 
for all men, no matter how rich or poor 
they may be. The same Saviour is for 
all, and repentance and faith open the 
way for all. 


To Be Rich Indeed 


Can a servant, one who has left all to 
follow Jesus, be sure of satisfying reward? 
Peter had to raise the question. He con- 
trasted what they had done with what the 
young ruler refused to do. He wondered 
what their reward was to be, thinking en- 
tirely of material reward. What Jesus was 
setting forth was spiritual gain; He was 
balancing spiritual progress in the king- 
dom with material sacrifice, such as His 
disciples had made in following Him. He 
did not deny that some material gains fol- 
low unstinted service to Him, but that was 
not the chief gain, the gain to be sought. 
To be rich indeed was to be rich spir- 
itually, and the way to such riches was 
along the path He had offered the rich 
young ruler—a life not bent on material 
possessions or meritorious work but will- 
ing to serve, to let Christ have His way in 
directing the life. 


SOME CHANGES 


SoME OF Us can recall what was the 
school method of several decades ago. We . 
know that many changes have come with 
the passing years. We may like to think 
back of the good old days, but we would 
not want this generation of children and 
youth to have nothing better than we 
had then. 

This suggests that some changes are 
always being considered. Wide-awake and 
far-sighted leaders see, or think they see, 
wherein improvements can be made. So 
they suggest changes. For these sugges- 
tions they are not to be denounced, but 
commended, provided they do not want 
changes merely for the sake of seeming 
to be doing something different. Whatever 
changes are suggested deserve thinking 
about, weighing what they promise and 
what they cost. It is as unwise to rush 
ahead with changes before carefully es- 
timating results, as not to make changes 
at all. Good work may be spoiled by going 
too fast as much as by too slow a pace. 
There is always the need of careful think- 
ing about changes—thinking authoritatively. 

There is something challenging these | 
days in being face to face with possible 
changes. Our school leaders need encour- 
agement to make changes that they are 
sure will be for the best; but they need 
caution lest they substitute a change of 
some kind for something that ultimately 
proves itself far better. There is much to 
read and plenty to hear to safeguard 
against the futility of untested changes. 
At the same time there are all the guide- 
posts needed to prevent following ruts. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


ESSENTIALS OF A 
CHRISTIAN HOME 


CoLossIANns 3: 18-21 


“The Christian Home” is the title of an 
elective course of study for young people 
written by the Rev. Dr. P. D. Brown and 
published by authority of our Parish and 
Church School Board. It would be well 
worth while for any group of young peo- 
ple to study the twelve chapters in this 
text. There is too much haphazardness 
about the business of home building. No 
wonder our divorce rate is increasing at 
an alarming pace. No wonder so much 
cynicism colors the view of the home for 
thousands of young people. 

In a chapter devoted to “The Happy 
Home” Dr. Brown lists fourteen “Factors 
in a Happy Home” as compiled by a group 
of married people. We shall borrow this 
list as a basis for our topic presentation. 


1. Mutual Love and Respect 


A home without love is like a wall with- 
out cement. It is possible for it to stand, 
but there is nothing sure about it. Cer- 
tainly it will not be a happy home in the 
largest sense of the term. The love that 
binds a home together is coupled with re- 
spect. It is unselfish, gentle, considerate. 
Love degenerates into beastliness when re- 
spect leaves. Love and respect are also 
mutual. A happy home cannot be a one- 
sided partnership in which one partner 
always gives and the other always takes. 


2. Sufficient Income 


The economic factor does enter into the 
making of a happy home. The rich wise 
man of the Old Testament out of his disil- 
lusionment said: “Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches.” The ideal situation for 
» the home is enough income to take away 
the drudgery and grind of the battle for 
a living, but not enough to take away the 
spur of ambition or to spoil with too much 
leisure and luxury. 


3. One’s Own Home 


It would be ideal if every family could 
own the home in which it lives. That 
would be impossible. What is probably 
meant by this factor is covered by the 
proverb—“No house is large enough for 
two families.” There are many exceptions 
to this rule and it is entirely dependent 
on the type of people involved. However 
many, many homes are wrecked by the 
intrusion of relatives who are not satisfied 
with their status as outsiders. 


4. Common Interests and Ideals 


Think of some of the happiest homes you 
know! In every such home you will find 
some common interest or interests that 
bind it together. True love leads to the 
sharing of worthy interests. Of course the 
most wholesome interest outside the home 
is the church. Church-centered families 
are usually happy. ‘ 


5. Honest Sharing of Experiences 


Sharing is a mutual word. Both parties 
to the marriage contract are meant. It is 
not sharing for one to do all the talking 
and the other all the listening. The word 
“honest” also deserves more than passing 
interest. Lies usually reveal themselves in 
time. If we cannot believe each other, or 
if we discover hidden secrets that should 
have been told, we cannot live happily 
with others. 

6. Character 


Mutual love and respect cannot live 
when character has been lost. Character 
is our real personality. It is what we are, 
and not always what we say. They say 
that love is blind. We often wonder what 
So-in-So sees in him or her! Love is some- 
times blind, but more often love sees be- 
neath the surface and discovers qualities 
the rest of us cannot see. 


7. Social Equality 


Some further definition is necessary 
here before we would accept social equality 
as the essential for a happy home. Many 
happy homes are built by those who come 
from quite different social situations. There 
must be an honest effort to bridge social 
differences on the part of both. Social 
advantages must be merged. No complex 
of superiority on the part of either can 


be allowed. 
8. Health 


Happiness does depend on health. There 
are, however, many happy homes where 
health has fled. Too much consideration 
for one’s health is as bad as too little. 
When the innocent greeting, “How do you 
feel this morning?” becomes the excuse 
for detailed description of real or im- 
aginary ailments, love meets an unneces- 
sary strain. 


9. Agreement on Children 


Certainly there should be agreement as 
to the desire for children. Where one longs 
for children and the other dreads the re- 
sponsibility, happiness is gravely en- 
dangered. After children come to the 
home, agreement is still essential. Children 
easily learn whether they can “play one 
parent against the other.” The result is a 
spoiled, undisciplined child. Where one 
parent does not approve the action of the 
other parent in regard to a child it will 
still be best to give that action support. 
Differences of policy in child management 
must never be argued in the presence of 
the child. 


10. Religious Understanding 
Before Marriage 


This factor has to do with marriage be- 
tween those of different religions or church 
connections. The ideal situation is one 
church for one home. This solves the 
question, “Where shall the children be 
baptized and go to church?” It offers the 
best opportunity for mutual interests. It 
supports the home with the power of re- 
ligious unity. Some times “mixed” mar- 


riages work. More often they result in 
some most unhappy experiences. 


11. Spirit of Co-operation 

This factor is not unique for marriage. 
It applies to every relationship of life. 
Some folks are born with negative minds. 
When faced with any project they ask 
themselves, “Why should I not share in 
this?” With that lead it is not hard to find 
an alibi for do-nothing-ness. The achieve- 
ments in the world that are worth record- 
ing are by co-operators. 


12. Ability to Make Adjustments 


In an age so fluid we cannot expect the 
home to remain static. Change is all about 
us. Happiness results when we can adjust 
ourselves to the changing situations. This 
is true in the home. A family increases in 
income. Suppose one of the parents in- 
sists in the stringent economies necessary 
in the first years of marriage! The coming 
of children, too, makes many adjustments 
necessary. The parents are not as free to 
go out together socially as they had been. 
These and many other situations offer a 
challenge to happiness when either parent 
refuses to make the necessary adjustments, 


13. A Sense of Humor 


Where there is no innocent laughter in 
a home there can be no real happiness. A 
sense of humor can lead to rifts in the 
family harmony, if misdirected or uncon- 
trolled. The jokester can become a pest, 
Humor unkindly used may hurt. But 
many a home situation will yield easily to 
solution if no one takes it too seriously. 
There is the cake that would not rise. The 
unexpected company. The walking stick 
of father that sonny sawed off to fit his 
stature. Why multiply the examples? 


14. Savings for Old Age 


No government security can take the 
place of the security we can plan for our 
loved ones. The home that lives up to its 
income from week to week is heading for 
the rocks. We spend too much of our 
prospective incomes in these days of high- 
powered advertising and installment buy- 
ing. A reasonable use of credit adds to 
happiness. But definite plans to provide 
for an independent old age have real hap- 
piness value. 


15. Christ in the Home 


The picture of the vacant chair at the 
dining table with the shadowy outline of 
Christ standing back of it suggests our 
final factor for a happy home. Suppose 
He did come to our table as He came so 
often to the table of Mary and Martha? 
How would the conversation change? Make 
your home fit for His coming. 

= * s * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 22. The 
little book by Dr. Brown would be a great 
aid in the discovery of additional material. 
It is only twenty cents. Next topic—“John 
Morehead—a Great American Lutheran.” 
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SYNODS’ APPORTIONMENTS FOR 1939 


Treasurer E. Clarence Miller Releases Official Figures 


Synods 
Alleghany Synod 


Califiormia ys yinOc Mee ncaa scoters cence =tnachasetacascezeteenses 


Canada Synod 
East Pennsylvania Synod 
Florida Synod 
Georgia-Alabama Synod 
TWiT OIS SVT teeccseree recess ceseee frataaastenes= 
Indiana Synod 


IOS: Pops nip. a Colo WN eee anos eiete orl preeeern pra poarch coeaibcesas 


Kansas Synod 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod .... 
Manitoba Synod 
Maryland Synod 
Michigan Synod 
Midwest Synod 
Mississippi Synod 
Nebraska Synod 
New York Synod 


Northwest Synod 

Nova Scotia Synod 
Ohio’ Synod) ...28 eee 
Pacific Synod 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania ...........c:cceeee 


Pittsburgh Synod 
Rocky Mountain Synod 


Slovak Zion"Synod eee eee eee 


South Carolina Synod ..... 
Susquehanna Synod 


Texas Synod.” Sie etre ieee eee 


Virginia Synod 
Wartburs Synodieeenneee ene 
West Pennsylvania Synod 


Wests Virginia tS ynodieennest teers 


Total Communing Membership ................ 


North: Carolina Synodmeness ta eee 


Communing 1939 


Membership Apportionment 
sr ideceeeareeseeeaer eer 20,955 $55,671 
sealeasstsuesctagra crete 4,265 11,331 

16,273 43,232 

35,227 93,588 

Eee Sere 1,194 S172 
3,099 8,233 

32,400 86,077 

12,298 32,672 

BESS as 8,633 22,935 
5,857 15,560 

10,911 

19,237 

86,731 

12,657 

28,347 

840 

30,876 

290,200 

aa 20,523 54,524 
31,887 84,714 

2,186 5,808 

50,627 134,501 

intact 2,243 5,959 
hitaeavaean eects 151,116 401,471 
152,229 

4,848 

Be rn ene 11,674 
43,201 

wees cet veteveees ber 68,506 
aes ee 9,556 
wi Sdevshesiesoaaaevyscees 34,755 
30,712 

95,625 

sdesaevncdetevenires Settee 9,647 
Het Nh ene 752,812 $2,000,000 


E. CLARENCE MILLER, Treasurer. 


COMMENCEMENT AT THE 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


PLANS HAVE been completed for the Com- 
mencement Program at the Lutheran The- 
ological Southern Seminary, Columbia, 
S. C., May 17 and 18. When the faculty, 
students, alumni, and friends of the in- 
stitution gather for this occasion a definite 
note of sadness will be felt by all over the 
death of Dr. C. A. Freed, the beloved pres- 
ident. All realize that he 
gave to the limit of his fail- 
ing physical energy for the 
cause of Christ in the in- 
terest of this institution of 
the Church. 

On the morning of May 
17, the Board of Trustees 
will meet. One of the big 
responsibilities resting upon 
this group will be that of 
choosing a successor to Dr. 
Freed. Other important 
matters relative to the work 
of the seminary will also 
be considered. 


At 1.00 P. M. the Alumni 
Luncheon will be held in 
the seminary dining hall. 
The speaker for this occa- 
sion will be Prof, Henry 
Offermann, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. The 
annual alumni meeting will 
be held at 3.30 P. M.; the 


speaker at this meeting will be the Rev. 
John W. Mangum of Jackson, Miss., pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Synod. 

The Mission League Program will follow 
at 8.00 P. M. in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 
The Rev. G. H. C. Park of Birmingham, 
Ala., will deliver the mission address. 

The finals with graduating exercises will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church at 10.30 A. M., 
May 18. The sermon will be delivered by 
Dr. H. A. McCullough of Columbia, for 


MR. E. A. FRYE, MR. L. TATE HOLLAR AND MRS. EFFIE SOWERS LITAKER 
Members of St. John’s Church, Statesville, N. C., throughout fifty years 
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ten years president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and still a member of the Board. 
The young men expected to graduate 
are: Ervin Taylor Beaver, Lumberton, 
N. C.; Ernest Arthur Felker, Newberry, 
S. C.; John Kerr Lasley, Burlington, N. C.; 
John Wilfred Lyerly, Granite Quarry, 
N. C.; Clyde Alton Misenheimer, Rock- 
well, N. C.; Robert Nelson Peery, Bluefield, 
Va.; Clarence Luther Richardson, Irmo, 
S. C.; John Alonzo Sanders, Atlanta, Ga.; 
James Lee Shealy, Prosperity, S. C.; John 
David Zeigler, Rincon, Ga. 
W. C. Botiex. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE AT 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Tue GOLDEN JUBILEE of St. John’s Church, 
Statesville, N. C., was observed with spe- 
cial gatherings and services April 8-10. 
The celebration opened with a birthday 
party and historical pageant on the eve- 
ning of April 8, at which the pastor, the 
Rev. J. Lewis Thronburg, was the narrator. 
Greetings were extended by Mayor T. G. 
Shelton on behalf of the city; by J. H. 
Pressly, D.D., from the churches of States- 
ville; and from former pastors of St. John’s. 

The Homecoming Service was held Sun- 
day morning. Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the United Synod of North Carolina, 
delivered the sermon, and the pastor con- 
firmed the catechetical class. The flowers 
on the altar on this occasion were pre- 
sented by Mrs. A. M. Litaker, Mr. L. Tate 
Hollar and Mr. E. A. Frye, who have been 
members of St. John’s throughout the fifty 
years, 

At the Sunday evening service the A 
Cappella Choir of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., sang sacred music as the 
closing feature of the anniversary program. 

An attractive anniversary pamphlet was 
issued and was dedicated to “the pioneer- 
ing twenty-three whose courage, faith, 
prayers and sacrifices laid the foundations 
upon which St. John’s has been building.” 

The congregation was organized April 8, 
1888, by the Rev. D. J. Settlemyre, who 
was serving Sharon and St. Martin’s con- 
gregations in Iredell County, N. C., as a 
mission of the Tennessee Synod. This 
meeting was held in a hall over a music 
store. For some time serv- 
ices were held once or 
twice a month in a hall or 
in the homes of the little 
group, and names were 
added to the roll. A Sun- 
day school was organized 
with J. S. Frye as superin- 
tendent. The lot was pur- 
chased and a small church 
was erected and dedicated 
and the first service was 
held January 8, 1891. 


In 1898 the Rev. W. L. 
Darr was called as regular 
pastor of St. John’s in con- 
junction with three other 
congregations, and served 
until 1905. The Rev. W. A. 
Lutz took charge in May 
1905 as the first full-time 
pastor, and it was during 
his pastorate that the con- 
gregation outgrew its 
church home and, free of 
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SECOND REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS _ «bt, provided additional space and equip- 


: ment for the growing Sunday school. 

Returns From 512 Pastors Show 9,906 Confirmations and Adult Roncliery scPecTeaeh Sa Pace atic 

Baptisms; 8,238 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 18,162. terest began in missionary and other causes 
Infant Baptisms Number 1,172 of the Church. 


In 1917 the Rev. A. R. Beck took up the 
work, and during this pastorate the con- 


35 g  gregation was in splendid financial con- 
§ a 4 dition, meeting all obligations on time with 
Ss a sue 2 apportionment paid in full. The field was 
Place Congregation Pastor EQ g is mM being shone for a new ee. with ‘ 
= 03 = €_ view to building a more adequate chure 
Fe $ Ss 3 s for the growing congregation. 
Os HO F A April 1, 1920, the Rev. O. W. Aderholdt 
Pilientowmn,, Pa. ccssesre: Graces ate cies PR Ge Beenie. cone: 20 24 44 12 became pastor, and St. John’s set itself 
& # See ORT Ha te cliente. W. C. Schaeffer 35 53 88 23 to the task of increased service. A par- 
: s SEP Petenensent ad BEF Als POSSeLIA Garces: 34 40 74 51 sonage was purchased, and January 5, 1923, 
ss e Shits SUKSO NA cokers A. W. Lindenmuth ............ 23 22 45 23 the present church was dedicated. The 
Gi £ Trinity Memorial ...... Charles E. Fisher ............... 28 8 36 2 _ next pastor was J. D. Kinard, D.D., Dur- 
PMlifiances COW i stistecvsseecorsss Ste Palen sees 4 SMD Vivers meetin eae 33. 5 38 25 ing his pastorate the congregation became 
PAtpamonit; IN. Yi. ...ces-esces-0 St. John OltopH A Vioisimews oes 3 2 5 7 self-supporting, and the missionary zeal 
BMIEGOTIA, PA, \.csssenconssoseccosss Bethany Harry ils Sauls Oe 8 oasks 33 18 51 17 of the people expressed itself in the or- 
gs iG St. Paul Johns barnecmre nee 36 26 62 17 ganization of a Sunday school in Wood- 
Amderson, S.C) svccseseasess Eolyae trinity. west Alton Gen Clariant 2 15 17 4 _ lawn, in the northwestern part of the city. 
JANETTE I Es ae Ne IViGeUVlorralhyeen sees ET saree Vic Grill tener seme ——F ey oe 8 The present pastor, the Rev. J. Lewis 
Ardmore, Pa. ......... St. Paul IX (OG iUSEVSVAU NERS D hy. Seoreeteercs iG), ake ee ale! Thornburg, has been actively at work here 
Arenzville, Ill. ..........+..+ Stabetermen cena KBN 3 4 7 #7 since March 1930. Emphasis during this 
Bluff Springs, Ill. .......... Shee TOW a cect cats PEA ONG sacra Aaa al [16 2 18 3 pastorate has been upon Christian educa- 
Aenprior, Onte) Cans so Sts JON sce. .crce Can Tndnio Ie a 12 Be won and the deepening of the devotional 
Northcote, Ont., Can. ..St. James see OTE AUC ONPIN  ersereereecsssecsenses eae aD pI life of the members. The Sunday school 
Ashland, ©) <....0: es AIS EU AURIS creche abe eencoeteees ASPET RS mitt hime. ssectte nt, 33 24 57 28 is efficiently departmentalized, and the 
BAthons, N.Y. ..scccsssscscone AUS Ot ee ee uther’ SY Straley> ccc: 12 12 24 g numerical strength of the congregation has 
INgleratEs (CE, crete ten Redeem orme tere tence) Olt mm MOSte cenrenert tee 21 89110 14 nearly doubled during the past eight years, 
PATA DOM, Ni ist s.csecsscesesexe Hokyairinit yar Jar MEK TOU Sateen. 39 22 61 13 Giving to benevolence has also increased. 
PER OL Ae EU cee seccseescsscesscats ReEdeemeEn yr. wcscesccresss UF RO} MII BUD Sy a acne ee caterers me) ale al als} = ae 
PASISP IIS) LOX Suh och ccerasnanivovess UIPS Gren cecueasttraaor stays Eiredin Wi yticernig tare ens 6294 136) 223 “NEW SWEDEN'S” EARLY 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. ....Immanuel .............0005 Harold sWae Gruhn seas 19° 1453314 eS 
Baltimore, Md. ..... St. John perl WHISOMSIRE DIET bsectaccsseccen: 48 16 64 26 (Continued from page 2) 
iSyanaVevoye. IEE ee peermerctts Tie yee vol RO eee eS f35 12 47 13 tors, assembled a supply of books, and 
North Bangor, Pa. ........ St. Paul ae \11 — 11 4 _ sent them on a special ship to the Amer- 
Batesville, Und. s.cscccccscess Sto Marleen crracanetcvesees ype MIO tZEIS secrete tices 6 4 10 7 _ ican colonies. The king’s parting message 
Bayonne; Ni J. .icscescascsess Gracenote csi cnc Wa ES Berwager ckcncccswens 32 48 80 42 was: “Go now, . se Sie of 3 oe 
Beaver Springs, Pa. ....St. Peter ............ ’ 6 14 20 8 _ to the place whither I send you. God be 
es Pa, Be as Beavertown IESG B OSS SON rears 4 8 12 6. with you, and prosper your undertaking. 
Belen Na View cccccercsssssesee: Zion Federated .......... Joseph W. Peterson. .......... 7 — 7 — If any opposition or injury befall you, re- 
Bellerose, N. Y. ... Holy Trinity Wes Jobin DEK a scrstese.secessveetes 1 67 68 ae turn, and I will remember you.” 
Bee aie Trinity cesses. LQ 42 229.5 : ; 
ei RES Sues oN 23 17 40 13 Final Break in 1831 
i tae Stee Jobin pees. 5 IBS ek 289 From that time on there was once again 
LOU SATAY vicvesesesetescosterss OM etree GeOree, Re Wihittecar’ ....... Oe a7) RUST ye ate continued influx of Swedish Lutheran 
Bendersville, Pa. ......... Bethlehem lO. D. Coble 7 5 12 — ministers, who made their influence felt, 
PNSDEES ts Paes wercssecsetistecters (Ave Ge, mek pente epee ce Sel ie 2 ae {3 — 3 — not only because of their thorough edu- 
HS erlita ew Nerd eteveteatatscstcesase Holy Communion ...... Floyd P. Milleman ............ 9 8 17 8 cation, but also ee their ena ae 
3 3 5 ments. Among the most influential were 
Berne, N.Y. wesw a3 ae ae TS OSS ee ar Aaah — — 2. men of whom we still hear today: John 
' {Berr oa ree canes St. John 5 19 8 Dylander, the Provost Acrelius, author of 
ee scatters St. John RS SIN ct cea at AR STAIN. aie splendid history about the Se in 
ae 12S ators Grace rar: oo lp ins SVR eas eae Seelam 0 America, and tae ei eas ae 
Martzville, Pa. ... Sip palee se, a5) 4 4 6 eminent church lea er, who also main 
Bethlehem, Pa: fica IRS Ababethng pment Benjamin Lotz 23 53 20 tained an intimate relationship with Muh- 
= s IROSemiOmt we aceennsrce H. J. Croushore 23 59 #7 Jenberg and the Germans. The Swedish 
< * Ste Matthews ans..0re W. C. Berkemeyer ............ 19 11 30 25 government ec to ane pana 
17 10 27 7 =~‘to America for many years, but shortly 
Biglerville, Par .....cs..7 Ee haerye On EL W. Stermat orcs a 4 18 7 after the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... Christi eure. Geri Co Parkes oerceccccccccacasss by abe nok the practice was discontinued, The 
(Bittinger, Md. ............... Emanuel | ie 4 20 8 Rev. Nicolas Collin, who died in 1831, 
{ Jennings, AW Cs Dien eean ee ZAOD MASE Nee Pearce AGE GS Ciera or eccccctscssvcstocsenvs 15 — 15 4 was the last to serve. The influence of 
|Bittinger, Md. ou. Std ohne. neces 8 1 9 10 those men, however, who so carefully and 
Blairsville, Pa. .... He brontreseta cette William W. Zundel ............ LI AT cliSiee9 selflessly nurtured the spiritual needs of 
Bloomsburg, Pa. ... Buckhorn Past. .......... ID), Wey 1BYoynol ofonis Gyre eee eee 25 16 41 27 their people is of unique importance even 
Blossom, N. Y. ..... St. Paul. aie ccc Henry P. Freseman ............ 5 8 8 5 today. From the roots they planted has 
fea ne AWE eN es coset Immanuel W. D. Wise = i : ae : 2 snow a tree that branches to every sec- 
i Reece trates HOH -eaieeetccen ? Tune cca ' elt ean — io . 
a reat Serres one BOREL 1G W. Selmer 7 ZA WATS Ge 5) This brief sketch is necessarily inade- 
_ |New Bedford, Mass. ....St. John Lee cae 5 — 5 1 quate. It seeks only to suggest the place 
Bowling Green, O. .......... Hirst Peiccsmecanten IDS Ag, \ielllevorsa shearteetn 6 1 7 10. of religion in the hearts and minds of the 
Bowmanstown, Pa. ...... DTN Gy Mee ostorcntee iA eBeck 10 81 41 first Lutherans to create a permanent set- 
PNshtields (Pay sscseccersessence Dinkey Memorial ..f “~~ 14 32 8  tlement in America. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
NEWS 


Albuquerque, N. M. Two thoughts are 
engaging the special interest of St. Paul’s 
congregation: the forthcoming synodical 
meeting in Casper and the Anniversary 
Appeal. An effort is under way to secure 
one or more cars for the trip. The Sun- 
day school attendance is on the increase. 
The Luther League more than met its 
quota for the Luther League objective, a 
Medical Center at Konnarock, Va. The 
Ladies’ Aid presented the church with a 
new typewriter, and the church has just 
been re-roofed at a cost of $584.58. 


Belen, N. M. “The Thunder of the Sea” 
was presented to an audience of sixty-five 
persons at Federated Church, the Rev. 
Joseph W. Peterson pastor. One hundred 
nine men and boys attended the annual 
Father and Son banquet. The women of 
Circle No. 1 of the Aid Society are raising 
funds to paint the two church buildings 
of the parish. 


Boulder, Colo. Trinity congregation for 
the most part has been applying itself 
devoutly to the work of the Church. There 
have been no less than fifty-five present 
at the Wednesday evening services, which 
have centered around the poem by Stud- 
dert-Kennedy, “We Shall Build On.” All 
auxiliary organizations are functioning in 
fine fashion, and each is reaching out to 
contact and win new members. The Lu- 
ther League has an average attendance 
of twenty each Sunday evening. Ten of 
the young people, with Pastor and Mrs. 
Ernest E. Habig, had a day and a half 
retreat in the mountains at Allens Park. 
A second $1,000 bond was recently paid 
on the church debt. 


Casper, Wyo. Grace congregation, the 
Rev. Charles S. Bream pastor, is host to 
the Rocky Mountain Synod this year. This 
“baby” congregation of the synod paid in 
total benevolence $1,077.35, exceeding all 
others in the synod. Since January 1 Pas- 
tor Bream has conducted 22 funerals, 14 
weddings, and made 857 pastoral calls. 
Services are conducted at Alcova, thirty- 
three miles west, at Bucknum County 
Home and at Powder River. These are 
just a few of the activities of this busy 
pastor and live congregation. A new house 
of worship and greater facilities for ade- 
quate work are a crying need here. 


Canon City, Colo. Trinity Church has 
taken hold of the Anniversary Appeal 
program with about seventy-five people 
present to witness the picture, “The 
Thunder of the Sea,’ a delegation of 
twenty-two at the district rally at Pueblo. 
The Sunday school and Light Brigade are 
showing an increased attendance over last 
year. The pastor, the Rev. W. C. Conradi, 
was guest speaker March 16 at the preach- 
ing mission of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. The entire choir 
of First Lutheran Church attended the 
district rally of the Anniversary Forward 
Movement held at Pueblo recently, and 
massed with the choirs from Trinidad, 
Canon City and Pueblo in special music 
for this occasion. Larger congregations 
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B 
Place Congregation Pastor =] g 
re 
o< 
Brodbecks, Pa. ............+ SteJacobuarrescesssesscrcece 20 
JetersOMmime ae mrcsstecess ee ST rinitya cevess-s hive ‘ 8 
Steltz Pacer aussie Bethlehem .............0 KS. Ebrhart cesses 5 
Hanover) Junction; (eas. ZION lecssc.ces-sconseccecrneesees 10 
BroolkdinessParaeec te Temple: ncsccteetermetescsce William'C. Nevins 18 
Brooklyn New Wieaersse ASCENSION eee teteces Luther E. Woodward ........ cl 
i mes Christensen C. B. Schuchard 16 
Ks ter: Covenant ........ a Carl Ho Hirzel tira... 83 
Si aes Sty Andrew:scsessoes Henry M. Wertz 52 
Brookville, Ind. ............. Sty Dnomaseecrerieccnc Karly Coblemrecccecscce 6 
Brownsville, Pa. .........6 StePAndrew feeczscecessses I. N. Dundore ............. —_— 
Biifialo, Nie Yowercecrrcne CHrist Weieeccsteiestesstes John M. Strodel 40 
Burke’s Garden, Va. .... Central : = 
eo Wate Pacrascresenscee Tazewell Charles Go aera 1 
Burlington, Iowa ........... Bethany ceacecccteccceces Re Re Belt er ieccrccccussceesss 37 
Burnham) (Pay cere Sty Paulltinsr actresses GoORS Allenbachtirsscvc-sc-2 8 
Cairn prook, wha iradcesre-s Gaels) sescetcgttcescesesovess Edwin Clapper esos -css ste 28 
Cambridge, Mass. .......... University .. Norman D. Goehring ......... 6 
Camden, Imdieers.crernteccreee Sto Peter iascccen-coscee A. Hy Babianske \..30..00- 2 
Cameron, S.C. sees eae comer Car] Caughman scm } 2 
Cannon Falls, Minn. ...... PULSE yecccttee eter eee ntese HE Mi Millen ee cassccssssescerecs 1 
Cantons, OW Sa rcscrceccecce ZION ceteris ess CharlesyDiBeschiencsssenes 50 
CEN OW eetolto-comecrori CHYriSt Saco ccgrece teeesesscee Paul Fy Clouser ancacricsare 21 
WataSauguia,e baatercreerses: Holy Print yates: WB) Sheek Cio) ob a ero ntor retarted -—~ 
Charlerormbangecre cece Christ Meade Al RUgh wiicccscs-c-s. 8 
Charlestonsecon Conese Advent 6 
Ce Pleasant, S. C. ........St. Paul Dermon Ay Soe esc ay | a 
@harlestons oss Ga snes: StrAndrewencse or Clarence K. Derrick .......... 16 
¢ Shes St barna bases ass F. W. Brandt 10 
Cherryville, N. C. ......0 St JOnnisscte cree W. G. Cobb 24 
@hicaco; ii tccccetcssne Acacia Park na. camce AP Re Addy i eicakcccmenice 33 
i Nd vent testers. ctsaetssss A. M. Sappenfield .............. 30 
Me " INSOSENIN Sereoncyes Ty, O Cooperriderson en 30 
e ‘. Belmont Park .......... W.) DieZieplere atercccaence 17 
<3 “) Christ-metre esrcenize George P. Lottich .............. 62 
My " Gladstone Park .......... P. J. Gerberding (S) ........ 10 
* “ Hope-Epiphany .......... Be AW Ay Krepperiien: ress: 30 
= i Martin Luther .............Paul K. Nordsiek. .............. 5 
- ie Norwood Park ............ Aa TG BESS rascscunviscorsctreetccs 37 
* - Retormationercsecc sc. Ji Mi Spaidtiewe eee 19 
e > Std bmn scteeness Johannes Block ....... 9 
ss 5 Sty Marky eioccsisceers Kenneth A. Hurst 32 
ss Wicker Park. .............. Charles L. Venable ........... 
Chicago Heights, Ill. ...... "Erin ity ayers ostestresectresesses J. Bannen Swope 
Churchville, Va. .......... St ePetersensce tcc 
pare Vays ititstavecse Pleasant View .......... Wee Metre y gama 
Cicero; Lb ataecrrcee Gethsemane ...........s000 William A. Kiser 
Cicero; ‘Indice eeenes Bethel ecu G. E. Mullendore 
Clairtonse Pa. meses scene: ABS bobiate rc anmncomor eo A. E. Simon 
Mt Calvary ieccce.cc-s 
Claremont, Na Caren: Sti Gukeeneecetans 


Salem 
Clarence Center, N. Y...Zion 
Clayton Center, Iowa ....Zion 
Clear Spring, Md. ........ St. Peter .... 
be w St. Paul 
Fairview, Md. ...........:06 Mt. Tabor 


Cleveland, Qivincsecscnsrs NITSt ion ccaersrestresosesteceastee H. A. Sayles 

Clinton, Iowa StiePa ul Wresccer ies J. S. Leamer 

Collbumnye indigenes cars Colburnmbarsscist i 

Collingswood, N. J. ...... Seu Paul Piwossnecs Sibbcs Rucisill Peaecce ster. 18 

Collomsville, Pa. .......... StwiPeter test rccccce 10 

tees ate sactectselMDeStOuC ra Bag orld Ee ROWe a ! 6 

Columbia, Pas enw. L AOLMU ORNs mace CeAss Mathias feteceie ses 10 

ColumbiayiS 3 Genrer Incarnation e.csnrs.t Thomas F. Suber 16 
uy ave Reformation  ........06 Wynne C. Boliek 25 

ColumbuswOn cicaccccecc IY Stahss.tiarsoesntaccnsets Lewis P. Speaker 37 
st Y Hilltop WeeG Geubin ge atesersctsrcats 4 

Constantine, Mich. ........ Messiah Courtland Miller 11 
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3 
4c 
Cee 
. Yo TY 
Place Congregation Pastor Go ga 
Em « = 
aa 3 
6% oS 
Oe © 
COR JPA ApeareR semen SPE AUS Pereeccescacttresactctes Edward L. Wagner ............ 2a, 2 
(Sts Peter ......: HQ) Gh 
Corydon, Inds Seacees | Gethsemane WE. SWallacerts 2. saé.5 } Be; 
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are reported for the Lenten and weekday 
services than ever before. The pastor, the 
Rev. R. B. Wolf, and the choir furnished 
the morning devotions over KVOR during 
the week immediately following Easter, 


Gypsum, Colo. Attendance at Sunday 
school and regular services is better than 
at any time during the pastorate of the 
Rev. George Eller. The interior of the 
church has been redecorated and the 
woodwork revarnished. New curtains for 
the Sunday school have also been pur- 
chased. 


Denver, Colo. During the absence of 
the Rey. L. H. Steinhoff on the Anniver- 
sary Appeal, the Rev. Ernest E, Miller, 
a missionary of the Board of American 
Missions, served very acceptably in the 
pulpit of Barnitz Memorial Church. Plans 
for reorganization and the building of a 
small, churchly house of worship are go- 
ing forward. The new congregation will 
be known as Epiphany Lutheran Church. 
The building will be located some blocks 
removed from the present location in an 
extensive unchurched area. It is hoped 
that it will be completed by midsummer. 

All previous records for church and Sun- 
day school attendance at Messiah Church. 
the Rev. Wilson P. Ard pastor, have been 
broken during the past three months. It 
is necessary each Sunday to place chairs 
in the center aisle to accommodate the 
worshipers. The Messiah Men’s Club has 
adopted a progressive program for the 
year. The club prepared and served a 
dinner to all members of the congregation 
May 2 and furnished a program of enter- 
tainment. 


Pueblo. Colo. St. Mark’s is on the march 
under the direction of the Rev. Hugh 
Dowler. It did not look very bright at 
the end of the first quarter to find an 
average attendance of only thirty-six. But 
what has happened since? A real spiritual 
challenge, the impetus of the Anniversary 
Appeal picture, the great district rally, the 
visiting choirs, the challenge of Pastor Mc- 
Guire, have helped to raise the average 
to above fifty-two at church services and 
above fifty-five at Sunday school. 

Looking at other signs we see—calls 
made, 315; catechumens, 6; prospective 
families definitely contacted, 69; preach- 
ing mission Sunday evenings; baptized two 
adults and two children; ten definitely 
pledged to unite with the church on Palm 
Sunday. 


Trinidad, Colo. The first refrains of the 
Fiftieth Jubilee Anniversary for Zion con- 
gregation beginning with February 1938, 
sounded notes of gratitude and optimism 
planned to continue until February 1940, 
and to culminate at that time in the ded- 
ication of a modest parish hall for educa- 
tional and social activities. The congre- 
gation was organized in 1888 and dedicated 
its present building in 1890. 

—The Rocky Mountain Lutheran. 


The Rev. W. J. Bielitz resigned as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, Flush- 
ing Heights, L. I, N. Y., to accept a call to 
Christ Church, Germantown, N. Y., ef- 
fective April 30. 
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ON THE WING 


Inauguration of Doctor Alfred Atkinson as 
President of Arizona University Observed 


By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


“Ari Hatt, Arizona! your colors, red and 
blue, 

Stand as a symbol of our love for you. 

All hail, Arizona! to you we'll e’er be 


true, 
We'll watch o’er and keep you, all hail, 
all hail!” 


Over three thousand students, alumni and 
friends of the University of Arizona stood 
on their feet and lustily mingled their 
voices in this “Hail” to Alma Mater in the 
university’s new and spacious auditorium 
April 12, immediately after the 


Inauguration 

of Dr. Alfred Atkinson to the presidency 
of this growing educational center in the 
southwestern section of the United States. 

It was a colorful, inspiring occasion! It 
was a gala day for the university, for the 
citizens, and for the visitors in Tucson. 
The nation’s and Canada’s leading univer- 
sities, colleges and learned societies joined 
in the glad acclaim through their delegated 
representatives. From New Brunswick and 
Maine, New York and Florida, from Seattle 
and Los Angeles, from intermediate “cit- 
adels” of education came the welcome 
guests. The day from 8.30 A. M. to 11.00 
P. M. was all too short, every moment 
crowded with registrations, processions, 
luncheons, a symposium, addresses, music, 
ceremonies, receptions, sightseeing, ending 
pleasingly with the special production of 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” by the 
Drama Department of the university. 


Color 


The three hundred caps and gowns and 
varicolored hoods of the 175 universities 
and colleges, as worn by their represen- 
tatives, by the faculty of the university, 
by the forty delegates of the learned so- 
cieties, by the ten presidents of their re- 
spective institutions, by the regents of the 
university and others, lent a wonderful 
brilliance to the procession as it moved 
through the campus into the reserved sec- 
tion of the auditorium and later rose as 
the name and institution of each one was 
called. After the inauguration each in 
single file again moved in procession to 
the platform, greeted the president and 
returned to his seat. On the platform were 
seated President Atkinson, ten presidents 
of universities, the entire Board of Re- 
gents, deans of the colleges, the speakers, 
and the Governor of the state, R. C. Stan- 
ford. The highest official of Arizona in 
greeting the new president stated that un- 
der him, supported by his unexcelled fac- 
ulty, the university would become one of 
the best in the United States, but that ad- 
ditional acreage, buildings and faculty were 
needed to bring this to pass. 

The president was installed by the pres- 
ident of the Board of Regents, the Hon. 
E. E. Ellinwood, LL.B. Dean Dr. G. M. 
Butler, the presiding officer of the installa- 
tion ceremonies, stated that “a university 
president needs to have the qualifications 
of a business man, a scholar, a politician, 
a fluent speaker but one with ideas, honor, 
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patience.” Dr. Butler spoke of the new 
president as being also a splendid admin- 
istrator who would show the university 
how to carry on its work more sys- 
tematically and efficiently than ever before. 


President Atkinson 


After acknowledging the tributes paid 
him and expressing his appreciation of the 
high honor conferred upon him, Dr. Atkin- 
son in his inspiring inaugural address 
among many things, said: “The right to 
pursue truth without fear is inherent in a 
real university; but this does not carry 
with it the right for faculty members to 
become propagandists to change the pres- 
ent status except along established and 
recognized lines. Individuals and nations 
have moved forward from precedent to pre- 
cedent. ... A university is not a group 
of individuals; it is a social group to which 
the individual belongs and contributes... . 
All influences are important, and only the 
best should prevail in a university com- 


munity. ... People are not efficient if their 
prerogatives and responsibilities are not 
clearly defined and protected. .. . I shall 


make every effort possible to maintain a 
standard of fairness and tranquility that 
will insure effectiveness.” 

Alfred Atkinson was born in Seaforth, 
Ontario, October 6, 1879, the youngest of 
seven children. His father was a farmer, 
and young Atkinson learned to plow, 
though his other education was not 
neglected. He attended the Ontario Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Guelph, where he 
held a freshman scholarship in literature. 
He was graduated from Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1904, and married Barbara Miller 
of Whitby, Ontario. He became a member 
of the faculty of the Montana State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, where he served dur- 
ing the past thirty-three years, the last 
eighteen years as president. During this 
time he was also a bank director at Boze- 
man, Montana; president of the American 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities; president of the Montana 
Farming Corporation. He was called to the 
presidency of the University of Arizona 
May 5. He has a rare saneness and clarity 
of viewpoint—careful and sympathetic— 
quick in movement and wit. 

Immediately after Dr. Atkinson’s address 
and after the vast audience had sung “Hail 
Arizona,” he conferred a surprise degree, 
D.Se., on Dr. A. E. Douglass, internationally 
known as astronomer, lecturer, traveler, 
archaeologist, inventor, scientist, author, 
mathematician, administrator. He invented 
the cyclograph as a pioneer in “tree ring” 
work. He has been connected with the 
university since 1906, before and simul- 
taneously holding many positions. He is 
now emeritus director of the Steward Ob- 
servatory of the university. 

The University of Arizona was founded 
by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Arizona in 1885. It opened its doors to 
thirty-one students, nine of college grade, 
under eight professors, in 1891. It now has 
seven colleges, forty buildings on a campus 
of ninety-five acres, a faculty of 203 and a 
student body of 2,400, of whom 1,000 are 
women and 1,400 men. 


Lutheran Representatives 


St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., des- 
ignated one of its alumnae, Mrs. Ruth 
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Tickle, B.A., at present a member of the 
university faculty, to represent the college. 

The U. L. C. A. colleges sent the follow- 
ing representatives: Roanoke, Salem, Va., 
designated Attorney L. J. Cox, A.M., now 
residing in Phoeniz, Ariz. Wittenberg, 
Springfield, Ohio, was represented by the 
Rev. Homer Bosserman, B.A., 1910, who is 
a resident of Tucson. Carthage, Carthage, 
Ill. and Muhlenberg, Allentown, Pa., re- 
spectively asked the Rev. Dr. Milton James 
Bieber, at present engaged in church work 
in Tucson, to represent them. President 
R. G. Schulz, D.D., of Carthage, considers 
the writer an adopted son of his college 
because while connected with the North- 
west Synod as Missionary Superintendent 
and as Field Secretary of Northwestern 
Seminary, the writer was elected a director 
of the Carthage College Board; and he 
represented the Northwest Synod on the 
program at the inauguration of the Rev. 
Dr. Gould Wickey to the presidency of 
the college. Dr. Levering Tyson, president 
of Muhlenberg, appointed the writer Muh- 
lenberg’s representative as an alumnus of 
the college, 91. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


Nature has been at work doing spring 
pruning. We have had a great ice storm, 
which means a steady, long-continued rain 
at freezing temperature. As a result trees 
and shrubs became thickly coated with 
glittering ice. The amount of ice thus 
building up on the branches and twigs be- 
came very great. The statement of the 
local telephone company is that when 
morning came after this all-night rain and 
freezing, a single foot of wire carried a 
pound and a half of ice. In certain stretches 
where many wires are carried, the es- 
timated weight of ice was between four 
and five tons between two poles. Under 
such weight the havoc to trees has been 
unusual, great branches snapping under 
the burden. Older trees, weakened with 
age or with disease, have taken severe 
punishment. Lilacs, heavy with blossoms, 
have snapped off almost to the ground. 

This came in April, following a pre-sea- 
sonable blossoming of the trees, and a 
much too rapid growth of flowering plants. 
Now comes the question of smothered 
buds, which some in the town have said 
will result from the long period of time 
that these buds have been enclosed in 
their icy cloak. Yet, as one of the old- 
time farmers put it, “We have always been 
fed, and we always will be.” 


A Few Earhart Memorial Reports 

A letter from the Earhart Foundation 
office recites a few items of progress, in- 
dicating the success the venture is attain- 
ing. The Student Union of Thiel College 
has pledged, it is reported, $1,000, the cost 
of one dormitory room in the proposed 
Amelia Earhart Hall at Thiel. The gift 
was presented by Mr. James H. Gerberding 
of Minneapolis, a senior, and president of 
the Student Union. 

Two memorial rooms have been provided 
for by the First Lutheran Church, Warren, 
Pa., Edward K. Rogers pastor. One is in 
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memory of former pastor Charles A. 
Dennig; the other in memory of Miss 
Beulah Bauer, whose home was in War- 
ren, and who died in 1928 when she was 
about to complete her college course at 
Thiel. 

The latest memorial rooms have been 
provided by Zion German Lutheran 
Church, Johnstown, Dr. Theodore Buch 
pastor; and by St. John’s Church, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, F. Eppling Reinartz pastor. 

The synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Miss Elizabeth Knepschield pres- 
ident, pledges a memorial gift of $1,000. 
Through Miss Elnora Demmler, Evans 
City, a trustee of the college, the Thiel 
College Woman’s Club, of which Miss 
Demmler is president, has requested that 
its pledge of $10,000 be allocated toward 
the Dining Room of the Memorial Hall. 
The club has branches in Erie, Apollo, 
Greenville, DuBois, Johnstown, Irwin, 
Butler and Pittsburgh. 

Two letters which were enclosed with 
this last news release carry additional in- 
teresting information. Pastor G. Lawrence 
Himmelmann, writing for the committees, 
calls attention to the liberal gifts coming 
through church organizations by which 
donors of small amounts are given the 
opportunity to feel they, too, have shared 
in the enterprise. There is a sense, Pastor 
Himmelmann ‘states, in which the larger 
number of contributors indicates the 
greater worthiness of the memorial. 

The second letter is a copy of the congre- 
gational letter mailed March 31 by Chair- 
man J. Boyd Duff, Jr., and Dr. A. J. Holl 
pastor, to the people of First Church, Pitts- 
burgh. As a sample of good religious pub- 
licity the letter merits a careful examina- 
tion. In it appears this paragraph: 

“When we Lutherans heard that the 
Foundation was to be a national project, 
many of us said, ‘That’s fine! Boston and 
New York and Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton and Chicago—rich people living some- 
where else-can do it easily.’ But why should 
they? They will judge the strength of the 
appeal by what Thiel’s own friends—her 
own intimate family—do first. Our Lu- 
theran churches actually own and control 
Thiel. If the country is to help us, we 
must first help ourselves, and our Church 
must be in the front line—not merely with 
our dollars but with our hundreds and 
thousands of dollars.” . 

The same idea could very well be re- 
phrased for the Anniversary Appeal. The 
same spirit of local interest will carry our 
churches through that program also. 


Camping Out in April 

The Lutheran Brotherhood of Pitts- 
burgh, through the Promotion Committee, 
had an invitation to inspect the new Lu- 
theran Summer Camp April 9. After the 
winter weather of the past days, we fear 
some of the inspectors decided to wait 
until the summer activities have begun be- 
fore going out. But that there will be a 
camp is gratifying news. 

Sponsorship is through the Lutheran 
Brotherhood, with Mr. Ray Steeb directing 
activities. The camp is situated on Raccoon 
Creek in Beaver County, about thirty- 
three miles from Pittsburgh. It is leased 
from the United States Government, the 
grounds being part of a recreational project 
on which almost $150,000 has been spent to 
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date. The camp is splendidly equipped 
with cottages, administration buildings, and 
all conveniences. It has been leased for a 
period of one year. 

The invitation letter states that there are 
places for 100 campers in each period, and 
the tentative program for the summer 
activities has been arranged as follows: 

June 27-July 2: Brotherhood—Family 
Group—Boys; July 2-16: Boys and Girls; 
July 16-30: Bdys; July 30-August 13: 
Young People (the Luther Leaguers) ; 
August 13-20: Family Group—Brother- 
hood; August 20-September 5: Girls. 

To add publicity the Brotherhood in- 
vites suggestions for a name, promising as 
award one week in camp for the best idea. 
Inquiries concerning the camp will be 
answered through the offices of the Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


CHAUTAUQUA LUTHERAN 
ASSEMBLY 


Onto LUTHERANS extend a cordial invi- 
tation to fellow-Lutherans and their 
friends to attend the Chautauqua Lutheran 
Assembly to be held June 13-16, at the 
attractive Miami Valley Chautauqua 
Grounds, on the banks of the Miami River 
near Franklin, Ohio, fourteen miles south- 
west of Dayton. 

A particularly strong program is being 
prepared, which contains the names of 
Mrs. Clarence E. Gardner, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, U. L. C. A,; 
Miss Jessie Thomas, missionary to India; 
Dr. F. W. Otterbein, North Austin Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, Executive Secretary of the 
Inner Mission Board, U. L. C. A.; Dr. A. J. 
Traver, Lutheran Church, Frederick, Md., 
former secretary of the Luther League of 
America; Dr. W. D. Allbeck, professor at 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio; 
Dr. W. M. Hackenberg, St. John’s Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio; the Rev. F. F. Secrist, 
Second-Trinity Church, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. 
E. C. Xander, First Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ohio; and others. 

The forenoons and evenings will be de- 
voted to addresses, discussions, panel dis- 
cussions, and other features, inspirational 
and informative in character. A “His- 
torical Sketch,” based on years of research 
by the late Dr. M. L. Wagner, will unfold 
the story of Lutheranism in this section 
of the state, down from pioneer days. (The 
Stetler Church, oldest in the Synod of Ohio, 
is several miles north of Chautauqua.) 
There will also be sunset services at the 
ancient “Mound” on the hill overlooking 
Miamisburg, and a Campfire Meeting. 

The afternoons will be given over to 
Christian fellowship and recreation, with 
opportunity for baseball, tennis, shuffle- 
board, quoits, boating on the river, and 
swimming in one of Ohio’s finest pools. 

The Luther League of Ohio is giving 
valued co-operation in holding its annual 
State Convention at Chautauqua, June 12 
and 13. The Luther League program will 
be united with that of the Assembly in 
such manner as to assure the latter an 
auspicious opening. Many of the young 
people are planning to stay on through the 
days of the Assembly. 
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‘CHOIR GOWNS ' 


Outfitters te 
1000 schools, semin- 
aries and churches, 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Write for catalog. 1Z: 
5 ey SIMON Inc. 
36th Sr. N.Y. Cc. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 
Por Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


LENOIR RUYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-Educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Competent and Experi- r 
enced Faculty. Stands _. 
for high educational 
standards and develop- 
ment of Christian char- 
acter .... Liberal Arts, 
Sciences, Teaching, Mu- 
sic, and Commercial 
Courses ....Ideal 
Climate, Altitude 1,200 
feet above sea level.... , 
Fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of | 
Colleges and Secondary ; 
Schools ... . Cost $356 ; 
to $370 per. year he 76 
Next session begins Sep- i 
ema. D' GT 6) ache. LOL 
catalogue and other in- 
formation write 

P. E. MONROE, D.D., 

President ; 

Lenoir Rhyne College, / 

Hickory, N. C. ii 


The advantages of the Chautauqua Lu- 
theran Assembly and the Luther League 
Convention can be had at low cost. The 
entire expense, Sunday afternoon through 
Thursday afternoon, is $7.50, which in- 
cludes registration, lodging, meals and rec- 
reation. Those not desiring all this will 
be pro-rated accordingly. Meals will be 
served to the entire Assembly in the large 
dining hall. Housing will be in the Grand 
View Hotel, the W. C. T. U. Cottage, cot- 
tages and cabins. 

For additional information concerning 
program, registration, and housing, write 
the registrar, Mrs. C. H. Starkey, 215 East 
Central Avenue, Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Chautauqua management (Board of 
Trustees) is composed of promjnent 
churchmen who have kept. the grounds 
free from the kind of “worldly interests” 
which are antagonistic to Christianity and 
the Church. A half dozen denominations 
are using this beauty spot to good purpose. 

Committee personnel: President, the 
Rey. R. A. Harshman; vice-president, Dr. 
H. E. Crowell; secretary, the Rev. C. H. 
Starkey; treasurer, the Rev. H. N. Gourley. 

R,. A. HarsHMAN, 
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NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


ONE worry which the Rev. George R. F. 


Tamke, president of the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York 
does not have is the problem of finding 
places for the semi-annual conventions of 
his conference. At the spring session, held 
in Calvary Church, Cranford, N. J., the 
Rev. William F. Behrens, Jr., pastor, on 
April 26, sufficient invitations were re- 
ceived to cover the regular sessions of the 
conference for the next two years. 

The conference re-elected its entire staff 
of officers: President, the Rev. G. R. F. 
Tamke; vice-president, the Rev. John H. 
Wagner, Hudson Heights; secretary, the 
Rev. J. Henry Meyer, Elizabeth; treasurer, 
Adolph Nutzhorn, Englewood. The follow- 
ing clergy were nominated for election by 
the New York Synod as delegates to the 
Baltimore Convention of the U. L. C. A:: 
Pastors Tamke, Wagner and Meyer and 
Pastor Edwin Knudten, Rutherford. Lay- 
men: J. H. Flathmann, Rahway; A. J. 
Corneth, Union City; Henry Beisler and 
William Blohm, Jersey City. 

Two new members of conference were 
received: the Rev. Willis S. Hinman, Ph.D., 
of the Wagner College faculty, who sup- 
plies St. John’s Church, Summit, and the 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 
WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates. 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D. 
President 


D*LONG FURNITURE CO 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WODUORK 


50€42n0ST 
Neus York 


1505 RACE ST 
PHILA PA 


-Peuss: Chancel Furnrrure: Fons: 
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Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, Zion Church, 
Cartaret, transferred with his congrega- 
tion from the German Conference of the 
New York Synod. The conference is proud 
to be able to furnish the leadership for 
Camp Trexler of the synod’s Boys’ Work 
Foundation, in the person of the Rev. 
Edward B. Buller of Pearl River and for 
the Lutheran Girls’ Camp on Lake Kana- 
waukee, in the person of Miss Dorothy 
Zerbst of Good Shepherd Church, Wee- 
hawken. Efforts will be made in June to 
organize a conference Brotherhood. 
President Burgess of the United Synod 
of New York urged the men to make a 
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istry with special attention to the matter 
of “The Call.” He called attention to the 
fact that the decrease in the baptized 
membership of the synod and the church 
school enrollment was a parallel to the 
decrease in elementary school enrollment 
throughout the country. 

Conference is engaged in the Anniver- 
sary Appeal and is giving loyal attention 
to the showing of “The Thunder of the 
Sea,” as well as to the rallies and other 
portions of the appeal program. William 
A. Nichols, D.D., church page editor of 
the New York World-Telegram, addressed 
the conference on “Church Publicity in 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Anderson, S. C. At the Easter service of 
Holy Trinity (Kreps Memorial) Church, 
the Rev. Alton C. Clark pastor, all the res- 
ident members of the congregation par- 
took of the Lord’s Supper with the excep- 
tion of four. With fifty-one confirmed 
members there were 67 worshipers at the 
11.30 A. M. service and 47 at the Vesper 
Service. 


Derry, Pa. April 3 a group of eight 
adults was received into membership at 
Trinity Church, the Rev. Albert F. Fischer 
pastor. In the afternoon the church was 
rededicated after extensive renovations 
had been made. Dr. H. H. Bagger, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, preached 
the sermon. The cost of the renovations 
was about $500, but the value of the im- 
provements was much greater as much 
of the time for the work done was donated. 

On Palm Sunday a class of eight young 
people was confirmed. The Easter com- 
munion was the largest in the history of 
the new church, 197 communing. 


Jeannette, Pa. Holy Trinity congrega- 
tion, of which the Rev. Edgar B. Hanks is 
pastor, witnessed the confirmation of the 
largest class since the organization of the 
church forty-nine years ago. The class, 
which has had 108 hours of instruction un- 
der the Junior Church and pastoral method 
in use in this parish, was confirmed Palm 
Sunday in the presence of an audience 
that filled the large auditorium and bal- 
cony and overflowed into the aisles and 
vestibules, some being turned away, un- 
able to gain admittance. For the first time 
also the entire class was robed in white 
Geneva-style robes, the gift of the con- 
gregation. More than two hundred mem- 
bers have been added to the congregation 
during this two-year pastorate. 


Louisville, Ky. Memorial Church, the 
Rev. H. G. Schwegler pastor, closed its 
most successful Lenten Season. At every 
service during the period overflow con- 
gregations were present. In spite of un- 
pleasant weather on practically every 
Wednesday night, the average was nearly 
800, necessitating the use of chairs in the 
aisles and vestibules. The Sunday morning 
services were even better attended. On 
Palm Sunday more than 1,100 persons 
crowded every hall, room, and vestibule 
and more than 200 were turned away at the 
doors. At this service 115 new members 
were received into church membership. 
Two services were conducted on Easter 
with a combined attendance of over 1,200. 
The offering for this Sunday exceeded 
$1,108. 


St. Paul, Minn. Since Faith Church was 
organized in 1914 by Dr. Charles L. Grant, 
up to and including Easter 1938, 4,900 
persons have been received into confirmed 
membership, and 3,429 infants have been 
baptized. 

“This has been the biggest year we ever 
had,’ writes Pastor Grant. Since last 
Easter 349 confirmed members have been 
received and 358 infants were baptized. 
On Easter Sunday afternoon the pastor 
baptized forty infants, and April 24 eighty- 
two girls were confirmed. May 15 sixty 
more adults will be confirmed. These girls 
and adults are not included in the 4,900. 
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Tulsa, Okla. The Lenten and Easter Sea- 
son that has just closed was one of in- 
spiration and deep spiritual value to mem- 
bers of First Church, the Rev. E. Victor 
Roland pastor. The Lord’s Day morning 
services had as the general theme, “The 
Glory of Jesus” and the evening sermons, 
“The Message of the Prophets.” The mid- 
week Lenten sermon topics were on the 
general theme, “Things We Ought to 
Know,” and during Holy Week, “Subjects 
for Careful Thought.” Confirmation was 
held on Palm Sunday and the Holy Com- 
munion was observed Thursday night of 
Holy Week and Easter morning and after- 
noon. Large audiences were present and 
the greatest number communed in the his- 
tory of the congregation. 

Last year this congregation kept up its 
record for many past years in paying its 
full apportionment and in addition paid 
$1,000 on its small indebtedness. This year 
in addition to its regular budget it will put 
a new roof on the church and decrease 
its indebtedness by $500. Easter quickened 
faith and brought increased hope to the 
churches of Tulsa. 


Williamsport, Pa. Palm Sunday was a 
red letter day in St. Mark’s Church, the 
Rev. E. Ray Houser pastor, beginning with 
a well-attended service at nine o’clock, 
followed by the church school session. At 
The Service at eleven o’clock, the rite of 
confirmation was administered to a class 
of twenty-five young people. The church 
was overcrowded with parents, relatives 
and friends of the catechumens, to whom 
it brought back memories of their own 
confirmation and awakened them to the 
need of a silent reaffirmation of vows taken 
years ago by them. The services of the 
day were climaxed by an _ impressive 
pageant, “Life Candles,” in which seventy- 
five young and older people of the parish, 
including the newly confirmed, took part. 
Unfortunately many were unable to gain 
entrance to the church at both worship 
services. 

St. Mark’s Church, through its pastor, 
deaconess, minister of music and church 
school staff is doing a fine work. 
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669 Fifth Ave. 


THIRD $91 


Thinking About Summer Plans? 
Why Not Come To— 


Wittenberg College 


Our Two-Term Summer Session Enables You 
To Take Advantage of Both Summer 
Study and Vacation, or a Full 
Summer of Study. 


Study and Recreation Delightfully Combined. 
FIRST TERM 
JUNE 13 to JULY 16 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18 to AUGUST 19 


Six Hours’ Credit Each Term. 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL COURSES 


Leading to A.B., B.S. in Education and M.A. 
Degrees. 

Professional courses for school administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers. 


Model elementary school on the campus for 
practice teaching and observation. 


Courses in the special fields including Art, 
Music, Home Economics, and Commercial 
Education. 


Complete program of Physical Education and 
Recreational Activities. 


Teacher placement service. 
Wittenberg is a Standard College of Highest 
Accreditment, 
For bulletin or other information, address 
H. J. ARNOLD 
Director of Summer Session 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


FOR SALE 


Five-room Cottage with Garage at Paradise 
Falls. Reasonable.—Paul C. Whipp, 676 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


PARADISE FALLS 
Heyen Cottage for rent during months June, 
July, August, September. Rent, $55.00 for two- 
week periods. Ali modern conveniences. 
Oscar G. Heyen, 349 Oak Road, Glenside, Pa. 
Or c/o Paradise Falls Lutheran Ass’n., Cresco, Pa. 


Choir 


Pulpit GOWN d) 


Hangings and Emblems. Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
rices. State your needs. Cata- 


St., Greenville, ois, 
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A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles as 
Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 
The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 


The Modller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 


be heard to be fully appreciated. 
Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


ELECTRIC 
BULLETINS 


OF 
DISTINCTION 


Equally Legible 
Day or Night 


ANVENT SERVICES 
WEDRESDAY 


BELIEVE 1H CHRIST 


WALK WITH GOD Modern 
RECEIVE HEAVEH" Features 
AS YOUR INHERITANCE Sturdy 
—SSSsul Permanent 


Built to Order 
in Many Styles 


hig A\| 

Send for Catalog 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
710-712 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


: Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
ith I Bible Markers—Communion Linens 


mi iN Custom Tailoring for Ckergymen 


1837 1938 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Marking 101 years of ser- 
vice to the church and clergy 
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York, Pa. On Palm Sunday morning 
sixty-five young people were received into 
membership of St. James’ congregation 
by confirmation. This was the largest class 
to be received in the history of the church, 
the next largest being 34. Since January 
1 of this year, the Rev. G. E. Miller has 
received ninety-five new members into 
the congregation. 

A confirmation reunion service was held 
Palm Sunday evening. This was well at- 
tended by members of the classes con- 
firmed by Mr. Miller. 


MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
C. A. FREED, SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


It is with a sense of sorrow that we record 
the death of the Rev. C. A. Freed, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Southern Theological Seminary, 
which occurred at Columbia, S. C., April 8, 
1938. Dr. Freed was still young in his work 
in the seminary, having succeeded the late Dr. 
A. G. Voigt less than five years ago. Before 
his call to Southern Seminary, Dr. Freed ren- 
dered distinguished service in the pastorate and 
thus brought to the seminary the ripe fruit of 
that experience. 

We extend our sympathy to our sister sem- 
inary, its faculty and students, and especially 
the Board of Directors, upon whom devolves 
the responsibility of filling this important va- 
cancy. The falling of so many of our leaders 
imposes upon them the burden of training men 
for leadership. May the Great Head of the 
Church be their guide. 

Resolved, That this minute be spread: upon 
our record and a copy sent to the faculty of 
the Southern Seminary. 

John Aberly, President, 
Gettysburg Seminary. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL’S TRIBUTE 
TO PRESIDENT C,. M. JACOBS 


The faculty of Hamma Divinity School and 
all Lutherans on the Wittenberg campus learned 
with deep sorrow of the passing of Dr. Charles 
M. Jacobs. Less than one year ago he was on 
the campus in connection with the conference 
of theological professors of the United Lu- 
theran Church. We shall never forget his pres- 
ence here on that occasion. 

Dr. Jacobs was the son of a distinguished 
Lutheran leader who won for himself a place 
in the church by his ability, consecration, and 
fine Christian leadership. 

To many pastors in the United Lutheran 
Church he was an inspiring teacher in his 
chosen field of Church History. To others he 
was known through his publications. Especially 
of great value was his work on the history of 
the Christian Church. While showing depth of 
scholarship and familiarity with the whole field 
it was yet presented in such a manner as to 
meet a great need, namely, that of a church 
history that could be read with understanding 
by the average layman. In his field of spe- 
cialization, that of the sixteenth century, he 
was an acknowledged master. 

Dr. Jacobs had been chosen president of the- 
ological professors for this year. We shall miss 
him when the conference meets at Gettysburg 
in June. B. H. Pershing. 


BALTIMORE, MD., HOTELS 


Reservations for the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America should be made 
by direct communication with the hotel. The 
following hotels are recommended by the local 
committee at Baltimore. Directions are given 
from the Lord Baltimore Hotel, headquarters. 


Lord palsimore Hotel—Baltimore and Hanover 
reets 
Single rooms (for one) with bath—$3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50 
Twin bedrooms (for two) with bath—$6.00, 
$6.50, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00, $8.50, $9.50 
Double rooms (for two) one double bed with 
bath—$5.00, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00, $8.00 


The Emerson—Baltimore and Calvert Streets 
(three blocks east) 
Single rooms with bath—$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00 
eS rooms, double beds—$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, 


Double rooms, twin beds—$6.00, $6.50, $7.00 
Three persons to a room, three single beds 
and bath—$2.50 per person 


The Southern Hotel—Light and Redwood Streets 
(two blocks east and one block south) 
Single rooms with bath—$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 
Double rooms with bath—$4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 
$5.50, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00 
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Extra person in a room—$1.00 per day ad- 
ditional to above double rates 

Large sample rooms with baths to accom- 
modate five or more with single beds, $1.50 
per person 


Hotel Rennert—Saratoga and Liberty Streets 
(one block west, three blocks north) 
Single room with running water—$1.50, $2.00 

Double room with running water—$3.00 

Single room with bath—$2.50, $3.00 

Double room with bath—$4.00, $4.50, $5.00 

Twin bedrooms with bath—$4.50, $5.00 

Parlor, bedroom and bath, one or two persons 
$6.00, $7.00 

Connecting rooms, with one bath for four 
persons—$7.00, $8.00, $9.00 


Howard—Howard near Baltimore Street 

(three blocks west) 

Single room with running water—$2.00 

Double room with running water—$3.00, $3.50 

Single room with bath—$2.50, $3.50 

Double room with bath—$4.00, $6.00 

Room with bath for three persons—$5.50, $6.00 

Room with bath for four persons or more— 
$6.00 to $10.00 


Stafford—North Charles and Madison (one block 
east and seven blocks north) 
Single room with bath—$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Twin bedrooms (for two) with bath—$5.50, 
$6.00, $7.00 
pees with one bath (for two)—$7.50 to 
10. 


New 


Two rooms with one bath (for three)—$8.00 
to $10.00 

Two rooms with one bath (for four)—$9.00 
to $15.00 


The Belvedere—Charles Street at Chase (one 
block east and eleven blocks north) 
Single rooms with baths—$4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Twin bedrooms with baths—$7.00, $8.00, $9.00 
Two rooms with one bath (for three)—$10.00 
Two rooms with one bath (for four)—$12.00 


Y. M. C. A.—Franklin and Cathedral Streets 
(one black west and three blocks north) 
For “Y’’ members—single room—$1.00 
Double room—75 cents 
If not a “Y’’ member—single room—$1.25 
Double room—$1.00 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Alleghany Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Pennsylvania will be held at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Clearfield, Pa., 
Tuesday, the seventeenth day of May 1938, at 
4.00 P. M., with Holy Communion, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

Ordination Service will be held Wednesday 
evening at 8.00 o’clock. 

George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of West Pennsylvania, being the one hundred 
fourteenth convention, will be held at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., on Tuesday, the 
seventeenth day of May, 1938, at 1.15 P. M., 
for the following purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

_ 3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 
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Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Susquehanna Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., Charles B. 
Foelsch, D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth 
day of May, 1938, at 10.30 A. M., for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

John F. Harkins, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of East Pennsylvania will be held in Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, 


"i D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth day of 


May, 1938, at 3.30 P. M., for the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 3 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 


*\ of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 


profit Corporation Law. 
4. To elect officers and to consider and take 


» action upon such other and further matters as 
/ may properly come before the meeting and any 


adjournment or adjournments thereof. 
J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The ninety-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Pennsyl- 
vania will convene in Zion Church, S. W. Her- 
man, D.D., pastor, Harrisburg, Pa., May 17 to 
19. The president of synod, E. Martin Grove, 
D.D., will preach the synodical sermon Tuesday 
evening, May 17, to be followed by the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The business sessions of the synod will begin 


| Wednesday morning, May 18. 


F 


i 
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a 
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J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will take place for the conduct 
of regular business May 17 and 18, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Coral Ridge, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
A. G. Belles pastor. The meeting of the state 


» Brotherhood will be held Monday, May 16, pre- 


ceding the sessions of synod. 
David M. Funk, Sec. 


_ The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland will be held in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick, Md., Amos John 
Traver, D.D., pastor, May 23-25. The synodical 
sermon will be preached by the president, Carl 
C. Rasmussen, D.D., at the opening session 
Monday evening, May 23. 

All candidates for licensure and ordination 
are requested to meet the Examining Commit- 
tee on Monday afternoon, May 23, at 2.00 
o'clock. The journals of the licensed men are 
to_be submitted to the Examining Committee. 

The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, May 25. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, formerly the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, 
will hold its forty-ninth annual convention, May 
18-22, in First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., F. C. Schmidt, D.D., pastor. Opening 
services 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 18. 

A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


_The one hundred ninety-first annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will be 
held in Christ Church, 13th and Hamilton Sts., 
Allentown, Pa., G. Harold Kinard, D.D., pastor. 
The formal opening of the convention will be 
at 2.00 P. M., Monday, May 23, in the Egner- 
Hartzell Memorial Chapel on the Muhlenberg 
College Campus. William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Church of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
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MADE BETTER 


In your children you live again in reflection. You cannot live their lives but 


you can mould their character . 


. . give them a better start in life. In teaching 


your children thrift, there is no better illustration of what small amounts 
saved regularly can accomplish than a juvenile life insurance contract. 
Juvenile insurance, for all Lutheran Boys and Girls, features: 


1. Increasing Insurance Protection 


JUVENILE RATES 


Insurance |Age Next/Annual 
Protection [Birthday] Rate 


Address: 
City 


2.91 
3.02 
3.15 
3.30 
3.50 | 
3.72 
4.02 
4.40 
4.85 
5.28 
6.00 


beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 
mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 
didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. H. 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will hold its one hundred thirty-fourth annual 
convention June 1-3 in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rowan County, Frank P. Cauple, Ph.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Wednesday, at 10.30 A. M. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention May 16-19 in Trinity Church, 
215 Tuscarawas St., West, Canton, Ohio, Earl 
Cameron Herman, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
The Service Monday at 3.30 P. ae The rst 
pus ices session will be held Monday at 7.30 


Pr Mi 
The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion, Wednesday, May 18, at 7.30 P. M. 
Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Pacific Synod will be held in St. James’ Church, 
Seattle, Wash., the Rev. K. Simundsson pastor, 
May 16-19. The opening service will be held on 
Monday evening at eight o’clock. 

Walter Irving Eck, Sec. 


The Pittsburgh Synod will meet in First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Main and Clay Streets, 
Butler, Pa., the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson pastor, 
May 23-27. The Executive Committee and the 
Examining Committee will meet Monday at 
9.00 A. M., E. S. T. Synod will open its ninety- 
sixth convention Monday at 3.00 P. M., E. S. T. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod will hold its annual 
convention May 17-19 in Zion Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., pastor. The pres- 
ident of synod, Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., will 
preach the synodical sermon Tuesday at 10.30 
A. M., to be followed by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. John F. Harkins, Sec. 
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2. Guaranteed, non-increasing rates 
3. A regular adult policy at age sixteen 
without a medical examination 


Write today tor complete intormation. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD — Juvenile Dept. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me complete information on LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD and on Juvenile Insurance. 


Childrens’ Ages are: ......3......; 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-third biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be 
held in Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., Aden 
B. MacIntosh, D.D., pastor, and Grace Church, 
Lancaster, A. L. Benner, D.D., pastor, May 17- 
19, opening with the Holy Communion at 2.00 

. M., May 17, in Trinity Church. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, D.D., will preach the sermon. The 
convention theme is ‘‘Prepare Ye the Way of 
the Lord.” Lena R. Repass, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia Conference of 
the Synod of East Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 12, in Christ Church, Bridgeton, 
N. J., the Rev. J. Oscar Neeb pastor. Sessions 
2.00 and 7.15 P. M. (D. S. T.). Speakers: Miss 
Mae Rohlfs, missionary to China, and the Rev. 
Henry H. Moyer, missionary to India. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 12, in the Church of the Ad- 
vocate, 65th and Wyncote Aves., Philadelphia, 
Pa., the Rev. Malcolm Eichner pastor. Sessions 
at 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s and Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the West Conference, Pittsburgh Synod, 
will be held Wednesday, May 11, at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Chicora, Pa., the 
Rev. William H. Marburger pastor. 

Mrs. George D. Wolfe, Sec. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Sunday School Association of the New 
Market Conference of the Virginia Synod will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Solon, Va., 
May 27 and 28. The theme of the convention is 
“Leadership Needs in Our Sunday Schools.” 
The Rev. Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board is the official speaker. 

G. S. Derrick, Sec. 
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CONFIRMATION GIFT BOOKLETS 


WITH CERTIFICATE 


CONFIRMATION CANDLES 


By PAUL J. HOH 


A booklet that includes the Confirmation certificate, promise, blessing, sixteen 
“Candles” and blank pages for the individual’s Confirmation verse, the hymn, and 
the names of the class. 

The old sexton dreams and in his dream he sees in the candles lighted on the 
altar in readiness for the Confirmation service, faces of members of past classes. Each 
“Candle” tells of the life it symbolizes. In many of the lives, the Confirmation vow 
and blessing showed their influence and the flame either burned brightly or was re- 
kindled; in some, the flame went out. 

This is a book that the boy or girl of this age will read and can understand. The 
style is easy and attractive, the material is interesting and fraught with meaning. 
Christian virtues, Christian faith and hope, and the Confirmation vow will mean more 
to the young people who light their Confirmation candle this year. This is a book 
they will pick up and re-read in later years. 


Attractively Bound in White Art Paper Cover. With Envelope. 
Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 


Confirmation 
Candles 


No. C-17 


A TOKEN OF YOUR CONFIRMATION, No. C-8. An ar- A TOKEN OF YOUR CONFIRMA- CONFIRMATION BOOKLET No. 


tistically designed and tastefully decorated booklet of 
twelve pages and cover. In addition to a certificate page, 
there is a selection of Scripture material appropriate to 
the oceasion. A very acceptable booklet for presenta- 
tion to those received into membership by the rite of 
confirmation, Selection of fifty different memory 


TION, No. C-7. An oblong Con- 
firmation Booklet, with certifi- 
cate, made up in a style some- 
what similar to booklet C-8, but 
with different decorations and 
content. With envelope. Size, 744 


C-17. Printed in colors with one 
page devoted to a certificate and 
the remaining pages containing 
suitable quotations and Scripture 
material. Twelve pages. 


verses. Size of booklets, 54%4 x 734 inches, and each in 
an envelope. 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. Also with 
GERMAN TEXT. 


NOTE.—As these booklets have the same title, always give the stock number indicated and price when ordering. 


THE ORDER FOR CONFIRMATION 


Size, 4% x 6%4 inches. 
Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


x 5% inches. 
25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 


This booklet is intended to meet the demand for a confirma- 
tion gift book, with certificate, which provides The Order for 
Confirmation as contained in the Common Service Book. 


It will prove a much appreciated gift on this occasion and 
will help keep before the confirmand the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the step taken. : 


| 
ion | Its pages are beautifully ornamented with appropriate and 
; ; appealing designs, some in vari-colored and others in gray-tone 
| effects. A dainty type face is used. 
Se nc Twelve pages, with stiff card cover decorated in color and 
bound with silk cord. Size, 5 x 7% inches. With Envelope. 


Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


AT THE ALTAR AND AFTER 


By DR. EZRA K. BELL 


No. C7 


UPON THIS ROCK 
By C. P. WILES, DD. 


Talks with young Christians upon such 


subjects as should be brought clearly and 
forcefully before the minds of those who 
are contemplating confessing their beliefs 
before the world, in the church. This coun- 
sel and encouragement, offered in a sym- 
pathetic way, should be put in the hands 
of all who are coming into full member- 


ship. The treatment of these themes is 
brief, simple, beautiful and direct. 


A booklet of helpful words to church 
members, whether they be newly con- 
firmed or of some years’ standing. Dr. Bell 
states clearly, simply and briefly the chief 
duties, privileges, opportunities and obli- 
gations of a church member and a true 
Christian to the church, the pastor, fellow- 
members, and to himself. 


The ENVELOPE EDITION ( 


art paper cover) either with Confirmation, Baptism or Open Certificate. The Open Certificate is for 


reception in any other way than confirmation or adult baptism and may be utilized also for these forms. In ordering specify the cer- 
tificate wanted. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 


The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents each; $3.25 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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